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= thence drove the rest of the distance, which was 
| about fifteen miles. 


We left Naples amid the 
anxiety and condolence of our friends; for the 


1 whole district around Prstum. at the time of 


our visit, was infested with banditti, and our 
expedition was regarded as foolish by all and 
criminal by many. Only a few months before, 
an Englishman had been captured and carried 
off to the hills, where he was held captive until 
a ransom of fifty thousand dollars had been paid 
for his release. But among the things we had 
come to Europe to see was Pestum—and to 
Pestum we were resolved to go. The ladies 


“| of our party were quite as ready as ourselves 





| for the adventure. 





lies the ruined city of Pestum. When London 
was still unknown, when Carthage was yet in 


its infancy, the sails of this Greek city whitened § 


every quarter of the Mediterranean. Now, 
almost all that is left of it are two roofless 


temples, standing solitary and desolate in the } 


midst of lonely marshes by the side of a still 
more lonely sea. 

Yet it is these temples, and these alone, which } 
attract travelers to Pestum. There is no sight ; 
in all Italy which carries the mind so far back 
into the past as those temples standing on that 


lonely seashore, so majestic and mysterious in ; 


the perfection of their loveliness. All other ruins 
on the peninsula seem fairly modern compared 
to these. Even the glories of Rome are matters 
of yesterday when these triumphs of Grecian 
architecture are in question. They belong to the 
same century with the Parthenon, but are of an 
earlier type of the Doric. We had always been 
impressed by Greek architecture, but we had 


When, indeed, were Amer- 
‘ican women wanting in pluck? There was a 
‘spice of danger about the expedition which 
stirred the blood, they said. The only concession 
we made to the fear of our friends was to take 
an escort of mounted cavalry—which, fortunately, 
‘ we had influence enough to procure. 
} It was in this way, therefore, that we went to 
Pestum. Never having been a royalty or even 
;a general officer, it was something new to us to 
have a squad of carbineers clattering on in front 
and another squad clattering behind. But there 
{Was @ certain exhilaration about. it, after all. 
; The servants in the court-yard of the hotel and 
the crowd that had gathered outside evidently 
considered us very great personages indeed; 
} and we gave in to the idea ourselves, after a little 
; hesitation, as was natural to weak human nature. 
}So we lay back in our barouche, saying, sotto 
voce: ‘* How we apples swim!’ and galloped off 
amid the cheers of the spectators. 
The road lay through the dreariest country 
imaginable. The further we got from Salerno, 
the more wild and desolate it became; dwellings 


never realized its beauty and impressiveness ; were but few, and those often mere wattled huts. 


until we saw these temples. 
grandeur which is noble beyond description. 


They have a severe } About half-way from Salerno, a lad suddenly 


| sprang out of the door of a roadside cabin 


We went to Pestum by rail to Salerno and ‘ and ran after the carriage, clamoring for alms, 
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to cut our 
throats, if he 
dared. 

At last, the 
famous tem- 
ples rose be- 
fore us.— 
Alighting a 
few rods from 
them, we 
walked up a 
narrow path 
worn in the 
grass, to the 
larger and 
older of the 
two. This is 
known as the 
temple of 
Neptune.— 
Pestum, it 
There is a picture by one of the great masters, ; should be remembered, is a corruption of Posi- 
representing St. John as a youth standing beside $ donia, the city of Posideon, or Neptune. _ Its 
the Infant Christ. The boyish saint has no origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. But, 
covering except a goat-skin around the loins. } about the year 524 B.C., a colony of Greeks from 
This was the costume of our pursuer. His skin Sybaris settled there, and from that time it 
was the color of light-bronze—the bronze of} became known to history. The new settlers, by 
Barbadienue; his eyes were large and dark; } their energy and industry, soon gave it a leading 
his figure was the perfection of grace; he ran } place among the seaports of the Mediterranean. 
like a young panther. Just such a lad, doubtless, ; Wealth flowed in on it; splendid mansions were 
had been in the eye of the old painter when he } erected; its name was changed. Finally the two 
drew his St. John. And here we may say that; temples, still existing, were built, the larger 
one of the charms of travel in Italy, as in the $ being dedicated to Neptune—the patron, so to 
Holy Land, is that you continually come on } speak, of the town. 
such things as this, recalling the Bible or the } This beautifally-proportioned edifice is of yel- 











great pictures painted from it. lowish stone, now much perforated by time. We 
We have said that the road grew wilder and } have seen a cork model of it, which, both in this 
more desolate the further 
we got from Salerno. At 
last, almost all traces of 
cultivation disappeared. : , a st 
We beheld, on every hand, * oe ml ae ai ees oy 
only vast marshes, over- 
grown with tall rank grass, 
from which the fierce long- At igre et en oe 
horned buffaloes glared out ~ =i Ise eae a i 
viciously at us. Occasion- 
ally we caught a glimpse in 
the distance, of a herds- 
man in his shaggy sheep- 
skin, the very picture of 
an old-world satyr. One 
we saw closer at hand, 
watching us, with a brig- 
and-looking face, which 
seemed to say that he 
would be only too glad 
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respect and in color, reproduces it with aston- : 


ishing accuracy. 
have already said, it resembles the Parthenon, 


only the columns are shorter and heavier, pro- ‘ 


ducing an effect which, if less beautiful, is cer- 
tainly more solid and impressive. 

It is quite large for a Greek temple, being one 
hundred and eighty feet long by eighty feet wide. 


Ceres, one hundred and seven feet long by forty- 

eight wide, built in a later and less pure style. 
We lunched—was it a desecration ?—in the 

temple of Neptune, supplementing the more 


elaborate fare we had brought from Salerno with 


dian of the place lived. After this, we set forth to 
explore the other ruins. We found them, with 
the exception, however, of some fragments of 
what had probably been a basilica, hardly worth 
the trouble of wading through the long damp 


grass, especially with the risk which, at every ‘ 
few steps, we encountered, of tumbling into} within a dream.” 


There were a: 


some long-closed excavation. 


few small piles of rubbish here and there, where ° 
private dwellings had once stood, and we could 
distinctly trace the outlines of the city walls, 
even where the materials had been carried away. 


These walls originally were three miles in cir- 
cuit, never less than tweive feet high, and built of 
large blocks, as we saw in dozens of places where 
bits of the wall remained. 
four gateways guarded this wall. The eastern 
gate is still standing, comparatively perfect, a 
noble archway fifty feet high. 

We saw also the ruins of an amphitheatre. 
Relies of Roman civilization, as well as of Greek, 
were all around us. For Pestum, after a brill- 


In its general features, as we 


. desolate. 
Not far from it stands the second temple, that of : 


: which, though wild, bloom twice a year. 
some very excellent goat’s-milk which we pro- ; 
cured at a little cottage close by, where the custo- ; 


Eight towers and | 
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iant career as a Greek colony, finally fell under 
the dominion of the Romans. With this change, 
too, it seems to have lost something of its 
energy. At any rate, whether from this or 
from other gradually declined, 
falling eventually into utter ruin. The once 
crowded harbor has long been choked up and 
Where great galleys were wont to be 
moored, now only marshy shallows are seen, 
thick with tall grass, while seagulls scream and 
call, sole tenants of the lonely shores. 

On our walk back from the shore, we stopped 
to gather bouquets of the famous Pzestum roses, 
They 
have still that wonderful fragrance for which 
they have been celebrated for centuries. As we 


causes, it 


- approached the temples, the westering sun had 
turned them from a yellowish white to a reddish 
‘ yellow; and, as the hours wore on, this latter 
: color brightened and intensified, so that our 
‘last memory is a vision of them standing out 


glorified, as in a picture by Turner, ‘+a dream 


The scene so appealed to the imagination that 
it was with difficulty we could tear ourselves 
away. The spell of the mysterious past com- 
pletely shut out every petty exigency of the 
present. The lateness of the hour and the pos- 


sibility of meeting brigands were alike forgotten. 


Our faithful courier finally succeeded in rousing 
us to face stern commonplace fact, and we set 
forth on our return journey. 

It was quite dark when we reached Salerno, 
exhausted by fatigue. Buta good dinner and a 
night’s rest brought us forth as fresh as ever, the 
next morning. We reached Naples by an early 
train, and were welcomed by our friends as if 
we had literally “risen from the dead.” 
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CH WAS BUILT. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Ir was late in the spring, and a blundering } 
snowstorm, that made people inquire whether 3 
_ this were last winter or next winter, astonished 
the bluebirds and robins by throwing such a} 
literal ‘‘wet blanket’’ over their open-air 
arrangements for housekeeping that they scarcely 
knew whether to expect summer or winter at } 
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seemed to enjoy the changes in Cherry Centre 
were Mr. and Mrs. Natesworth; but they 
belonged to the fortunate class who seem to 
enjoy everything. Mrs. Natesworth, as she sits 
there at work in the cheerful parlor, is a most 
lovabie-looking woman of middle age, fair and 
sweet as the lilies in her old-fashioned summer- 


the close of the performance. ’ garden, and fuil of interest and sympathy for 

Indoors, however, in snug houses, it was won- : all sorts of people. She is knitting—not a 
drously cozy; and Mrs. Natesworth sat quietly : commonplace woolen stocking or mitten, but 
knitting in her pleasant parlor, by the light of {something pretty, with rose-colored zephyr, 
the open fire and the kerosene-lamp— which ; destined to enfold some ‘little stranger’’ belong- 
latter, rare thing, was really ornamental as a ing to the new inhabitants; while the proceeds 
piece of furniture and did not scent the room ; of this beautifully-finished work are to go into 


with a horrible odor. The parlor in question ; 
was a delightful mingling of old-fashioned plain- } 
ness and new-fashioned comfort; for the sie 
or village—or whatever a place.of six thousand 
inhabitants should properly be called—was 
within easy reach of a large city, and had taken 
long strides in civilization within the last aif 
years. § 

The reason of this was that young married } 
people from the city, who knew how we 
should be done, made the discovery that families ; 
could be brought up there on just about one- 
third of what it cost them in the metropolis; 
and heavy-looking farmers, with woolen com- 
forters around their necks in winter and straw 
hats with ragged edges on their heads in sum- } 
mer, who drove to “the store’’ about once a} 
week ‘“‘to trade,’ stared aghast at the improve- 3 
ments and alterations so rapidly taking vam: 
in the once-familiar town. 

For Cherry Centre called itself a town, in | 
spite of the sneers of outsiders; though why § 
‘“‘Cherry Centre,’ it is impossible to say, as 3 
there were no cherries there, and it did not; 
seem to be the centre of anything. At the begin- 
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ning of the improvements, however, a pretentious 
settler, who built a very large white house sur- } 
rounded by very small trees, requested that the } 


the church-coffers. 

“The Ladies’ Guild of All-Saints Church, 
Floraville’’ was Mrs. Natesworth’s pet hobby; 
and, beside her exquisite knitting, she did all 
sorts of wonderful things with egg-shells, moss, 
grapevine-bark, everlastings, and tinted paper 
that were eagerly sought for, and made such 
pretty ornaments for the half-parlor and half- 
sitting-room that was the fashion in Floraville. 

Mrs. Natesworth was thinking, as she sat 
there, of the changes that ten years had made 
in the church-building. The exterior was the 
same as ever and a decided offense to an ecclesi- 
ological eye—being a sort of Greek -temple 
structure, with a pointed roof that seemed like 
an attic to the edifice, and a coat of staring white 
paint over the entire surface. But it was within 
that the change had been made, chiefly from the 
proceeds of this same Ladies’ Guild; and the 
first attack displaced the ugly stovepipes that 
crossed the aisles midway between floor and 
ceiling, substituting a first-class furnace in their 
place. The next one renovated the chancel- 
furniture, with the pulpit and altar-cloth ; and, 
finally, the dingy cushions were turned out of 
the pews and replaced by fresh ones, of subdued 
crimson. 

All this was very pleasant and satisfactory ; 


name might be changed to “Floraville,” in honor } but the spirit of improvement was not willing 
of his wife ;,and, as all succeeding comers were ; to stop here. A few bold persons actually talked 
in favor of the motion, the conductor on the; of building a new church. They had a new 


semi-daily train from the city fell into the habit 
of shouting ‘ Floorer-vill!’’ with a decidedly 
French ring to each ‘‘r”’ and a resolute promi- 
nence to the ‘i.’ 3 
— = few old inhabitants who really } 


rector, who was extremely prepossessing and 
quite fresh from the seminary; and it would 
seem much more appropriate, they thought, to 
see him in an elegant little Gothic church, with 
a dim religious light falling through stained- 
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glass windows. This, however, would have to 
be a work of time, and just now Floraville had 
something else to talk of. 

This was nothing less than several daring 
robberies that had been committed, during the 
past winter, in the very town itself, and rumors 
of others as daring, within a few miles, were 
constantly springing up. No one felt safe, and 
no clue could be discovered to the robbers. 
While the thieves always had an eye to money 
and valuables, they also carried off various 
articles of furniture, such as burglars do not 
generally care to be burdened with; and where 
these things went or how the robbers managed 
to escape without leaving a trace of their where- 
about was a most annoying puzzle to those who 
were plundered. 

This late snowstorm was hailed by most peo- 
ple as a valuable aid to the ends of justice. 
Let them prowl around now, on their evil 
errands, and they would doubtless be tracked. 
To be sure, there had been snowstorms before, 
and these prosperous evil-doers walked right 
through them; but Floraville was more on the 
alert now, and they would scarcely find escape 
so easy. Therefore, on the whole, the snowstorm 
was to be welcomed, except by impatient birds 
and zealous gardeners. 

After an hour or so of reverie, Mrs. Nates- 
worth heard the front door softly opened and a 
prolonged sound of careful rubbing and scraping 
on the hall-mat. This sound was one of the 
trials of Mrs. Natesworth’s existence, for it was 
prolonged beyond all reason on every possible 
occasion; and it seemed as though Mr. Nates- 
worth were resolved to see whether boots or mat 
would hold out longest. 

While Mr. Natesworth was employed in wiping 
his feet, Mrs. Natesworth sat ‘on pins and 
needles” to hear the news. For Mr. Natesworth 
had another weakness much condemned by his 
wife, but which, nevertheless, answered the pur- 
pose of a daily paper. 

One particular store in Floraville, which hap- 
pened to be a drug-store, was a favorite place of 
resort for the gossiping male sex, and it rarely 
lacked its group of lazy men, many of whom, in 
the general estimation, would have been more 
profitably employed in sawing wood. Mr. 
Natesworth loved to join this circle of choice 
spirits for an hour or so, where he sat eternally 
smiling and absorbing, like a sort of human 
sponge, all the ‘‘ they says” that emanated from 
the tobacco-chewing mouths around him. At a 
reasonable hour, he would return to Mrs. Nates- 
worth with his budget, and so kept that lady 


Well informed of what Was going on. 
Vou. XCIII.—24. 








Mrs. Natesworth was fully persuaded that, if 
an invading army had entered the town, Mr. 
Natesworth would remain just so long upon the 
door-mat, and then appear with a smile to 
announce the fact; she was, therefore, quite 
unprepared by any warning in the conduct or 
expression of her lord and master for anything 
that might have happened. 

But, this evening, on the first glance at Mr. 
Natesworth’s countenance, combined with the 
fact that he was earlier than usual, Mrs. Nates- 
worth dropped her knitting. and exclaimed: 
“What is it, Liph ?” 

“The burglars again!’ he replied, without 
the vestige of a smile. ‘‘Guess what they’ve 
been up to now!”’ 

Visions of some dreadful murder, perhaps a 
whole family murdered in cold blood, passed 
swiftly across Mrs. Natesworth’s mental sight ; 
but she only gasped, with a paler cheek: ‘Tell 
me quickly, Liph! you know I can’t bear sus-- 
pense.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Natesworth, slowly, ‘they’ ve - 
been at the church. No one knew it till this< 
afternoon, when old Wheeler opened it to dust: 
around a little.” 

«You don’t mean—”’ 
great excitement. 

“Yes, I do; they've made a clean sweep of. 
it—communion-plate, the chancel Bible and: 
Prayer-book, altar-cloth, pew-cushions—every-- 
thing that could be taken away is gone.” 

For the space of a second or so, Mrs. Nates-- 
worth stood petrifie@; then she said: « But the- 
tracks! Where did they lead to? Can’t they- 
be discovered ?” 

‘That is the strangest part of it; there were: 
no tracks anywhere about the church.” 

His wife looked aghast. 

«Why, Liph, that is preposterous! Rats and! 
mice do not carry off communion-plate and cush-- 
ions, and the robbers could not have flown. 
through the.air !’’ 

Mr. Natesworth shook his head dubiously-. 
“It is very sad, a queer business,” said he, as 
he settled himself in a comfortable chair: 
«Everyone looks sober over it. The gang may 
be in our very midst, living like honest well- 
conducted people.”’ 

“And everything, then, is gone?’’ resumed 
Mrs. Natesworth, referring to the pillaged church. 

«Yes, everything that could be taken away ; 
but the doors and windows were found fastened 
up as usual, and Wheeler declares that he never 
left them open a minute.” 

‘‘T wonder where they will go next,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Natesworth, who began to look upon 


interrupted his wife, in» 
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the Floraville burglars as ‘‘gn institution” con- 3 set off her plump white fingers, she frequently 
ducting itself upon the principle that the world 3 indulged a harmless weakuess of going with her 
owed it a living. left hand—on which the diamonds sparkled— 
Thereupon husband and wife began to talk } ungloved, particularly with a muff. And, one 
over the various places where the burglars had 3 bright December evening, just at dusk, as she 
been and the incidents connected with these} was hurrying home from the cars,-she was 
visits, until it seemed as though they were living ; accosted, in a lonely spot on the outskirts of the 
in the midst of a drama of which no one knew town, by a man in a slouched hat. 
where the next act would be performed. This individual, who was rather interesting in 
The party or parties had commenced opera- appearance, coolly observed, with an imperative 
tions in the apartment of Miss Lovina Talcott, an ; gesture toward the .ungloved digits: ‘ Your 
energetic damsel who was famous for ‘ holding } hand, madam, if you please !’’ 
her own,’’ and who, after hanging her ‘switch’ Now Mrs. Dr. Bucket was still young enough 
on one side of the glass, and the long curl that ; and important enough to receive compliments, 
fleated behind her left ear on the other, had 3 and she considered herself rather attractive than 


wound with great care the. pretty enameled ; otherwise. Under the circumstances, the gath- 


wateh that was the delight of her heart, chiefly } ering gloom enfolded the stranger with a sort 
because she had earned it by trying to teach two of romantic halo. 
or three little romping cousins during a weary 3} 
summer, and had then gone to sleep with the 
same energy that characterized her other pro- 
ceedings. 
3 


She set him down as some 
unconventional wanderer—a poet, perhaps— 
whose admiration had thus culminated at first 
sight, and she experienced quite a thrill in 
the region of the heart at such an unusual 
She awoke, in the small hours of the morning, ; adventure. 
to the consciousness of a widely-opened window; Mrs. Dr. Bucket, however, must remember 
and a presence in her room. She instantly 3 her wifely dignity ; and, besides, it was a little 
decided that it was not the cat, and, seizing her } bit alarming to be alone in such a place at even- 
dreseing-gown, she sprang toward her watch, $ ing, and accosted by a strange man who had 
which had just been seized by a thievish hand. { rather a desperate expression in spite of his 

«« Put that down instantly !’’ said Miss Lovina, 3 good looks; so she replied, with much grace: 
in a voice of great determination. ‘Excuse me, I think you mistake—you are 

The man, however, was silently retreating } addressing Mrs. Dr. Bucket.”’ 
with his prize when the young lady seized him She would have swept forward, with a mingled 
with hands that could grasp very firmly, and ; feeling of being Penelope and Helen of Troy 
shouted “Father!’’ with all her might. The 3 rolled into one; but the man with the slouched 
robber struggled, but seemed to labor under some $ hat gave a low whistle that produced two more 
disadvantage, and Miss Talcott declared that he} slouched hats from a clump of bushes, and the 
had but one hand, and that she could easily ; lady began to fear that she was to be carried off 
identify him by that. bodily. 

Asound of boots was now heard in the hall, “Don’t scream, madam,” continued the 
and, hastily dropping the watch and Miss Lovina, } 


speaker, with great composure, ‘‘or we shall 
the intruder swung himself from the window have to resort to unpleasant measures. Be kind 
and vanished. ; 


$ enough to oblige me with your rings and purse.” 
The boots belonged not to Mr. Talcott, whe } Quite a revulsion of feeling came over the vic- 
had heard nothing of all this and was even then ; tim, and she was paralyzed with terror and 
peacefully snoring, but to a worthy cousin of} astonishment. Her rings were very gently 
the courageous damsel who had made noise } remoyed from her fingers, and her portemonnaie 
enough for two men in her efforts to convince from her muff; then, raising the plump white 
the robber that one was approaching. 3 hand to his lips, the slouched hat was politely 
The next time, the victim, who was no less a ; lifted, and the highwayman and his aids dis- 
person than Mrs. Dr. Bucket, the ‘glass of} appeared like shadows, while Mrs. Dr. Bucket 
fashion and the mold of form” to Floraville } quickened her steps homeward. 
generally, was not so fortunate. ; Not long after this, the owner of one of the 
This lady, who had very little else to do but} largest and newest places in Florayille was 
to adorn. herself and be gracious and condescend- } awakened in the dead of night by strange sounds 
ing, was rather a handsome showy-looking ; below; and, as he was young and adventurous. 
woman, full of airs and graces, and, priding; he sprang up, delighted with the opportunity 
herself not a little on two diamond rings that; of getting a ‘‘pop” at the rascals, 
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In vain, Mrs. Rinner clung to her newly-made § pulled and tugged, until it seemed as. though she 
lord and master and entreated him to let the } would rival Samson himself and bring down the 

robbers alone for fear that he might be shot } house. 
himself. His brother appeared at the door, Her husband watthdd: this proceeding with 
also aroused. And, with hands tightly clasping : intense interest,. and tried to express all he 
their murderous instruments, they uttered a few 3 could with his eyes to the effect that she would 
laughing words of encouragement to the excited ; certainly kill herself—or, at least, dislocate her 
bride and stepped cautiously downstairs. bones. But Mrs, Natesworth was resolved: to 

But Mrs. Rinner was a woman, and least con- 3 do neither, and she was determined to be free. 
quered when supposed to be quite extingugshed. ’ Mr. Natesworth hoped she would scream, and 
As she could not stop these two unmanageable } would have given almost anything he possessed 
individuals in their mad career, she could at | for the satisfaction of yelling; ‘‘Thieves! Mur- 
least give the burglars warning by violently 3 der! Help!”’ But his. wife wisely considered 
pulling the bell-rope in her room—which she {chat the miscreants might be near at band, and, 
did with a vim. in that case, would .certainly return and put an 

The two discomfited gentlemen found an airy 3 effectual stop to such attempt. 
reception below in open doors and windows; but; After violent struggling, the cords were slipped 
never a burglar was to be seen. All the servants from one wrist, and, by degrees, Mrs: Natesworth 
were aroused by the bell-ringing, and Mrs. Rin- } emerged from her fetters and stood beside her 
ner was seized with an hysterical fit of laughing. ; ’ husband. Sailor’s-knots, surgeon’s-knots, and 
Of course, nothing could be said to her; and, all sorts of knots had been tied in the stout 
with a little private grumbling between them- : : ; cords that confined the raging man, so that his 
selves, the would-be avengers subsided. } wife had to. hunt for her scissors, in the first 

A rich maiden lady, who gloried in stores } place. and then do the best she could to’ avoid 
of family silver, but considered herself the more 3 inflicting injury on the captive. 
valuable possession of the two, had the large “Pve been to the bank!” was the startling 
silver-basket placed, every night, at the foot of ; announcement made by Mr. Natesworth, as soon 
the parlor-stairs, with a written request that } as he could use his organs of speech. 
thieves would be kind enough to take that and Now, Mr. Natesworth was the cashier of the 
depart without alarming the inmates. Floraville Bank, and the hank-edifice was some 

«(I wonder,” said Mrs. Natesworth, as she } distance off. His wife stood still and stared at 
prepared for retiring, “where they will go? him, under the impression that he had lost his 
next?” ¢ senses, 

Ignorance is not always bliss: for, in her sleep, ; « Yes,” he added, hurriedly, introducing him- 
she dreamed she was tied hand and foot. She; self into his outer garments with surprising 
struggled manfully, but the cords were tight; ; quickness, “I’ve been to the bank, and unlocked 
and she awoke in great distress, to find herself ; the safe for them to steal one hundred thousand 
tied indeed. Mr. Natesworth was in the same; dollars, But, if I dont catch these villains 
condition, with the additional disadvantage of ; before morning—” 
being gagged, which caused such strange oun: | Mr. Natesworth came nearer to using a warm 
tortions of visage that it would have been difficult ; expression than he had ever come in his life 
to recognize him. in any other place. before, and he certainly had greater provocation ; 

“What is'the matter?’ shrieked Mrs. Nates- 3 but he expended his rage. in stamping himself 
worth. ‘Am I awake or dreaming?” viciously into his boots, Then, dashing what, 

More contortion from Mr. Natesworth and: ever came handy on his head and shoulders, 
pathetic observations with his eyes. His wife; he tore off to arouse the neighbors, and Mrs. 
tried to fly to him—for he was tied fast to a; Natesworth found herself left in a most unsatis- 
chair in the window—but her wings were so} factory state of ignorance in respect to. the 
effectually clipped that this was quite out of the § particulars of this startling episode. 
question, . Hours passed before her husband returned, 

“Oh!” said she, with a groan, as a sudden ; and then he brought the sheriff and half a dozen 
light broke upon her, ‘they've been here, then.’’ } men with him, who seemed to think it would 

Mr. Natesworth looked unutterable things and advance the ends of justice to stare hard at 





envied his wife the power of speech. A moment : Mrs Natesworth, the room,'and the cords with 
of despair succeeded, in which Mrs. Natesworth 3 which the pair had been bound. They had before 
lay hopelessly silent; but, presently, she gathered ; stared at the outside of the bank, and had then 
all her strength and wriggled and rolled and } gone in and stared at the safe. 
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‘*They’re deep ones,”’ said the sheriff, solemnly ; almost forgotten in this startling calamity, and 
—a piece of slander which, merely judging from } the opinion was confidently expressed that 


appearance, could not with any show of truth 
be fastened on him and his companions. 


‘*something ought to be done.’’ But what todo? 
And who to doit? A little promiscuous hanging 


‘*Where did you track them?’’ asked Mrs. } would have been advocated, if put to the vote; 


Natesworth, excitedly, when at length she found 
an opportunity to question her husband. 

*¢ Nowhere,’ was the dejected reply; “they 
seemed to have had a conveyance ready and 
gone to parts unknown.” 

‘But do tell me something about it,’”’ con- 
tinued his wife. ‘How could I have slept 
through it all, when the least sound usually 
rouses me ?”’ 

“You had a dose of chloroform,” was ‘the 
astounding reply, ‘administered as soon as they 

got me gagged—the villains! And then they 
’ presented half a dozen revolvers or so and 
demanded the key of the safe. 


g 


. 


but, finally, the chaos of threats and complaints 
culminated in an immense placard offering a 
reward of twenty thousand dollars for the dis- 
covery and apprehension of the thieves. Valuable 
mortgages and deeds had been taken with the 
money, ard, unless these were recovered, half 
the property in Floraville would be quarreled 
over. 

On the afternoon of that same day, Mrs. 
Natesworth was walking sorrowfully around the 
chureh, after visiting and deploring the bare 
interior, when her attention was attracted by 
ad t that d to have been dropped 





Having tied us; and then crushed by a footprint partly under 


both up, they departed—but returned, after} the snow. She raised it carefully and found 
awhile, to order me out to the bank. They } that it was a deed of some property on the out- 
couldn’t get at the valuables; and so, wrapped 3 skirts ef Floraville—one of the very documents 


in a blanket, I was marched quickly along and 
forced to unlock the safe. There were four 
of them altogether, and their faces were painted 
and disguised so that it would be impossible to 
recognize them again. I think, though, that 
oue fellow had only one hand.” 

Mrs. Natesworth started. ‘You remember 
Lovina Talcott? Her robber had only one hand. 
Who would have thought, last evening, when we 
were talking of the church-robbery, that all this 
would have happened to us?” 

**Who, indeed ?’’ echoed her husband, who 
had quite forgotten to smile at all. ‘* But—mark 
my words, Phebe—lI believe that this last 
exploit will, somehow, bring those villains to 
light, and perhaps I shall be the man to do it. 
If I don’t, it will not be for want of trying.” 
And Mr. Natesworth looked so terribly resolute, 
that his wife was almost afraid of him: his 
midnight promenade in a blanket had effected 
a startling change in his hitherto placid physiog- 
nomy. 

The excitement in Floraville, when it had 
fully spread abroad that the bank had been 
robbed, surpassed anything that had ever been 
known there; a perfect panic ensued, and those 
who had deposited the smallest sums were most 


b 
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that had been stolen from the bank. 

She stood, for a few moments, in deep thought 
then followed some footprints that led directly 
to the belfry and there stopped. This puzzled 
her considerably; but, presently, she glanced 
upward, noted the slope over the Grecian portico, 
and, with the meteor-flash of woman’s instinct, 
arrived at a conclusion. 

She hurried home, and, very shortly after, 
Mr. Natesworth issued forth ina great state of 
excitement and suddenly requested the company 
of the sheriff and as many men as could be col- 
lected, 

Floraville got an inkling that something was 
going on, and a crowd of spectators followed the 
cashier and his aids. All gazed, as if spell- 
bound, at the belfry; and then the sheriff put 
his own feet in the footprints and proceeded 
with much satisfaction directly to a side-gate. 

“As plain as ‘two and two make four,’ ’’ said 
he, enthusiastically. ‘I'd like to smoke ’em 
out, like a nest of rats; but ’twouldn’t pay, I 
8’ pose, to burn down the church.”’ 

Neither would it pay to storm the belfry, and 
thus lose part of the game or their own. lives. 
So, after a short consultation, the crowd were 
persuaded to retire peaceably, while Mr. Nates- 


clamorous to have them instantly refunded. } worth and the guardians of justice remained on 
There was a constant buzzing about the presi-} the watch. 


dent’s ears, as though a hive of angry bees had 
; been let loose. 

Some sympathized with the cashier, and some 
—the more ignorant ones—looked knowing and 
“guessed ‘twas. six of one and half-dozen of 
t’ other.” 





It was twelve o’clock at night before any sign 
of life appeared from the belfry; and then a 
long ladder was carefully lowered, from which a 
man sprang to the ground and was making rap- 
idly for the gate, while the ladder was drawn up 


The robbery of .the church seemed } again:and disappeared from view. 
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By an adroit movement, the sheriff caught the 
fellow from behind, and immediately stopped his 
mouth for fear of his giving an alarm to the rest 
of the gang. The man’s astonishment seemed 
intense when he found himself at last within the 
firm grasp of the law and completely surrounded 
by its officers. He glanced from them to Mr. 
Natesworth in,sheer amazement. Long exemp- 
tion from discovery had evidently emboldened 
him, for his countenance expressed fear much 
less than surprise. Judging from this fellow, 
the robbers of Floraville had begun to believe 
themselves secure in their cunningly-selected 
hiding-place. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Natesworth’s face assumed an 
expression of complacent triumph. His wife’s 
wit had indeed solved the mystery which had so 
long puzzled the town. 

Of course, the sheriff’s first thought was to 
make the captive confess, so the latter was with- 
drawn to a safe distance from the church and 
interrogated. 

«There must be a good many more of you up 
there?’ was the officer's first query, in his 
sternest tone, as he pointed in the direction of 
the belfry. 

The robber smiled grimly, in reply. 

“Tt will be better for you, and save us toth a 
good deal of trouble, if you will tell all you 
know,” his questioner went on, in a more per- 
suasive tone. ‘You can gain nothing by keep- 
ing quiet, and your confederates are all in our 
power. We must catch them sooner or later.” 

The listener seemed to be considering this 
statement. There appeared to be some truth in it. 

‘‘Come, hurry,’ began the sheriff, a little 
impatiently, perceiving the impression he had 
evidently made, while his men looked as if they 
would like to enforce his remarks. 

«Will it be any better for me—any easier, if I 
help you ?”’ inquired the burglar, glancing about 
as if to find some way of escape. 

“You needn’t attempt that—it’s no use,”’ he 
was promptly informed, in a triumphant tone, by 
one of his guard. 

“We will try and make eng easier for you 
if we can; we will do our best,” the sheriff 
answered, as his prisoner glanced questioningly 
toward him. 

“Very well; then Ill tell you the whole,” 
was the prompt reply; and, without further 
waste of words, the now reckless man made full 
confession, to the growing astonishment of his 
auditors, who, in their wildest moments, had 
never dreamed of such a state of affairs in their 
peaceful little town, which, previous to the 
events of the last. few months, had known no 


} greater excitement than repairing or altering 
; the church, now the scene of such great marvels. 

The robber’s turning traitor to his comrades 
expedited matters, and, though the men in 
ambush were all heavily armed, the capture of 
twenty desperadoes, who had for the last six 
months been domesticated in the church-loft, 
was effected without bloodshed or disturbance, 
to the intense satisfaction of Mr. Natesworth, 
who recognized among them his one-handed 
visitor of the night before. 

It was sad to see that they were all quite 
young men, some of them belonging to respect- 
able families in the neighborhood, and this was 
their first attempt at burglary. A residence in 
the church-loft was suggested to them by some 
repairs that had been made in the building dur- 
ing the past summer. The workmen, who had 
been busy in the belfry, left their ladder there 
at night, and one or two adventurous spirits 
mounted to the belfry and discovered that a 
loose board afforded easy communication with 
the loft. 

This they took possession of and fitted up, by 
degrees, quite comfortably. The lower half of 
one of the belfry-windows looked into the loft 
and cast a subdued twilight in place of total 
darkness. For the rest, they had a stove, some 
chairs, and provisions; and of late the church- 
cushions had been appropriated for beds. The 
absence of footmarks, on occasion of this rob- 
bery, was accounted for by the fact that, in this 
case, the ladder was let down inside by means 
of that same convenient board, and the gallery 
reached without much trouble. This once 
accomplished, it was easy enough to drag what 
they wanted up to their quarters; and the more 
boyish of the gang seemed to think the whole 
proceeding an excellent joke. 

A speedy exploration of this novel residence 
took place, and all sorts of articles, the fruits of 
various raids, were found piled there in confu- 
sion. The property taken from the bank was 
nearly all recovered. The communion-plate was 
found unharmed. Many other lost treasures 
were restored to their delighted owners. 

Floraville never stopped talking of the affair, 
which cast a halo of romance over the hitherto 
amet town, for such an entirely out-of-the-way 
$ occurrence had never been heard of before. 

Since the town was to have a visitation of burg- 
lars, it was really pleasant to have them conduct 
themselves in such @ highly original manner ; 
}for who ever would have dreamed that the 
; church was harboring such a nest of vipers in 
her very bosom? 
3 Poor Mr. Clarnly, the rector, was favored with 
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unwelcome squatters on ehurch-ground were 
quite familiar with many of his sermons, and 
spoke of having been greatly editied by his stir- 
ring objurgation of the sinners below, while the 
presence of these greater sinners above was not 
even suspected. 

Mr. Clarnly colored and smiled at these 
attacks, but he replied pleasantly that the blame 
rested with the builders of an edifice that could 
thus accommodate two such’ conflicting profes- 
sions, and he proposed to have the loft removed 
and thus prevent such unhallowed occupancy for 
the future. 

This set Floraville thinking, and the result 
was a meeting of the vestry, wien a new church- 
building was boldly proposed. 

Mr. Natesworth rose in great excitement, and, 
with his usual agreeable smile in full force, 
headed the subscription-list with a donation 
of twenty thousand dollars from Mrs. Phebe 
Natesworth. 

For this, he was gently reprimanded by his 
wife, on his return home. 


belong to her husband ; but he stoutly maintained 
that it was she who had unhoused the burglars, 


eee 


Woman-like, she 
wished the glory of the discovery and reward to 
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many quizzical remarks at his expense, as these , and for that reason the reward properly belonged 
3 to her. 
; Everybody was in a delightful state of excite- 


’ ment; and, as the meeting was not held in the 
i church, three cheers were given on the spot for 
} Mrs. Natesworth, and money flew about so gen- 
erously that people declared there would be 
more than was needed. 
; A valuable piece of rising ground, that all 
{ lovers of the beautiful decided to be the very 
spot for a chureh, was bought at once, and a 
{ picturesque stone edifice, that was the pride of 
} Floraville and the delight of Mr. Clarnly’s heart, 
reared its cross-topped spire amid the hills ina 
3 wonderfully short space of time. 
3 In numerous ways the town seemed spurred 
3 on to fresh exertions by the possession of the 
3 new church, and a number of fine buildings were 
* put up during the next year. 
3 Mrs. Dr. Bucket’s diamond rings were never 
$ recovered ; but, as it was not at all probable that 
she would have contributed them to the building 
3 of the church—and as, if they and certain other 
> things had not been stolen, the chufch might not 
have been built—all Floraville, except the owner, 
; was disposed to look upon the loss as a decided 
ae 
‘ gain. 





DREAMING 


BY JESSIE M. 


OF SPRING. 


E. SAXBY. 


I Have. a dream—a child-like dream—of waking wooda, | 
Of fragrant paths beset by opening flowers, 
Of tender leaflets casting off their winter hoods, 





Of song-birds thanking God for springtide hours. 
Oh, for the wings to reach some quiet forest-nest : 
The city’s tuneless clamor breaks my vision blest. 


I have a dream of rill and ray that dance between 
The ancient bills in verdant glory clad, 
Of meadows putting on their robes of Virgin green, 
Of winds that heavenward bear earth’s anthem glad. 
Oh, that a wand divine would lull my senses dim : 
For human moanings drown sweet nature's Easter-hymn. 


T have a dream of ocean, whose familiar flow— 
The echo of eternity’s calm voice— 
Speaks of the springs renewed that, wave-like, come and go, 
Chanting the resurrection song “* Rejoice !’’ 
Oh, that my longing soul could float to yon far sea, 
Forgetful of the crowded life that fetters me ! 


Oh, that an angel's touch would bid my spirit rise 





Above the din and dust, to wear once more 
The emerald crown of youth, the light of vernal skies, 
The rainbow and the flower from days of yore ! 


Oh, that my dreaming heart could thns forever keep 
Its Muy-time, born of hope, within the realms of sleep ? 





THE MORGAN WILL. 


BY MILTON T. 


ADKINS. 


T HAD been admitted to the bar; but, as I had $ What kind of man is he?” 


very little practice and found myself with plenty ; 
of time on my hands, 1 had got into the habit } taker the last penny from that poor girl.” 


of dropping in to chat with a newsdealer who } 


kept a stand not far from my office. Old Bowls, 
as everybody called him, dealt also in waste 
paper and rags, which he sold to the paper- 
makers. 


One evening, he was sorting a lot of this} ment in my pocket, I bade the old man good- 


“A mean old skinflint, or he would never have 


‘‘Well,’’ said I, “I propose to take this will 
home with me, to-night, and examine it carefully. 
If I find all right, we'll hunt up the girl and 
recover the property for her.” 

To this, he assented ; and, depositing the docu- 


rubbish, when my practiced eye lighted on what 3 night and returned to my office, where I slept. 


appeared to be a legal document, bound with } 


blue tape. 
marked ‘Last Will and Testament.” 
I opened it and commenced to read: 
“In the name of God: Amen. 
men by these presents, that I, James Morgan, 
being of sound mind and disposing memory, 


do make and publish this my last will and } legal forms. 


testament.” 

“What's that you say?’ demanded Bowls, 
as he dropped a handful of paper and looked 
up at me. 

I repeated what I had read. 

“All right,” he said. «‘ Now read on, Squire.”’ 

“T give and bequeath to my adopted daughter, 
Elizabeth Morgan, otherwise known as ‘ Eliza- 
beth Summers,’ all my personal and real prop- 
erty, after the payment of my funeral expenses 
and my just debts.” 

‘‘Heavens!’’ exclaimed Bowls, ‘that must be 
the will of old Morgan, who died four years 
ago—it was said, intestate. He left not less 
than a hundred thousand dollars, that all went 
to remote heirs, though everybody expected it 
would have been left to this very Elizabeth 
Summers, his adopted daughter.”’ 

‘What has become of the adopted daughter ?” 
lasked. 

“T do not know; but I think I can find out.”’ 

-“ How much of this property is real estate? 
And where is it situated?” 

‘Well, there is the Oakdale plantation, which 
lies about five miles out from here and is worth 
at least fifty thousand ‘dollars. Then there are 
Several houses in town also, beside twentyfive 
thousand dollars in Government securities.” 

‘Who is the relative that got the property?’ 

“Simon Skaggs. He lives out at the Oakdale 
farm. I think he is a second-cousin to Mr. 
Morgan.” 








But I was too much excited for sleep. 


I took it up, and saw that it was} I locked my room, and, sitting down. read the 
} instrument over slowly and carefully. There 


was but the one legatee mentioned The will 


Know all} was clear and simple; it bore the appearance of 


being genuine; and had evidently been drawn 
by dne thoroughly acquainted with the necessary 


The longer I pondered over it, the more 
I became convinced that I had at last stumbled 
upon an interesting case—one which, if properly 
managed, could not fail to bring me reputation, 
and right a great wrong besides. 

The next afternoon, I went to Bowls’s store. 
He was alone, waiting for me. 

«‘T have found where the girl is,”’ he said, as 
soon as I told him that the will was undoubtedly 
genuine. ‘She lives about fifty miles off, in a 
little place called Friendsville, quite up among 
the mountains, on a wild hill-farm, where things 
go on in the most primitive manner. A distant 
relative—an aunt three times removed, very 
poor, but, it seems, not without a heart—heard 
of her destitution, and sent for her. An old 
lady, who used to know the girl and had her at 
her house awhile after old Morgan’s death, hap- 
pened to come in here, and [ asked her if she 
knew where Elizabeth Summers was.”’ 

«“T will go down and see her, to-morrow,”’ 
I said, promptly. 

“And bring her back with you,’’ answered 
Bowls, as briskly. ‘‘My daughter and I will 
give hera home. *Gad!’’ he cried, rubbing his 
hands enthusiastically, ‘“we’ll be too much for 
old Skaggs, after all.” 

It was late the next afternoon when I arrived 
at my destination, having made the journey 
pattly by rail and partly by stage. The coach 
put me down’ at a lonely cross-road, from which 
I had about two miles to walk. 

(485) 
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“Oh, yes—the Widow Benham,” said the; 


driver, pointing with his whip, ‘lives up yonder, 
just around the point of the mountain. You'll 
see the house in ten minutes or so.” 

It was a warm sultry day in August, with not 
a breath of air stirring. I soon caught sight 
of the house—a plain unpretending structure, 
like so many in that region. When it was about 
two hundred yards distant, the sound cf falling 
water attracted me, apparently coming from 
some precipitous rocks on the left. As I was 
thirsty, I went toward it. .As I turned the corner 
of the cliff, a handsome girl, about twenty years 
of age, emerged from a sort of cave, bearing on 
her shoulder a large water-jar. The lightness 
with which she stepped from stone to stone 
across the brook, the poise as of some sylvan 


goddess with which she bore aloft the jar, made 


me utter unconsciously an exclamation of sur- 
prise. Though she was dressed in the coarsest 
homespun and wore neither shoes nor stockings, 
I forgot altogether the homeliness of her apparel 





Skaggs that, on the following Monday, I would 
move that it be admitted to probate. 

But here a new difficulty presented itself. 
In our anxiety to find the claimant, we had 
utterly overlooked the attesting witnesses. 

I immediately went to Bowls and stated the 
difficulty. 

“Ah!’’ said he, “why have we not thought 
of this before?” 

‘*Do you know these witnesses?’’ said I, 

‘Yes, I know them. Tom Jones lived as a 
tenant on the old man’s farm at the time of his 
death. He now lives about ten miles out on the 
Lancaster road. And, as certain as l’m a sinner, 
Squire, this other witness is dead. William 
Jackson? Yes—I remember him. He moved 
to Texas, and died a year ago.” 

‘‘Then it’s all up. We can’t get along without 
both witnesses. Are you sure that Jackson is 
dead ?’’ 

‘‘T am sartain sure. He has a brother living 
in this town, who received a letter from the 


in the grace of her movements, the exquisite ; family in Texas at the time of his death. There 
contour of her figure, and the beauty of her ? is no doubt about it.” 

‘“‘Then we may ag well drop the matter at 
The law of this State requires the evi- 
dence of two witnesses, and makes no provision 


expressive face, which was now mantling with 
blushes. A small dog, apparently a self-consti- 
tuted protector, barked at me furiously, as I 
advanced, hat in hand: for intuitively I knew 
this must be my client. 

My client it was. I lost no time in explaining 
the object of my visit. She was very much 
surprised, but, after a moment's hesitation, said 
with dignity : 

«Come up to the house, please. I will consult 
my aunt. Down, Tip—down, sir.”’ 

The dog.ceased barking, at this command, and 
trotted quietly ahead. I offered to take the jar, 
but she declined, and with the composure of 
& queen. 

When she had introduced me to Mrs. Benham 
and said: “This gentleman, aunt, has some- 
thing very strange to tell you, and I will leave 
you with him for a moment,” she disappeared, 
returning some quarter of an hour later, dressed 
in a becoming blue muslin and with the daintiest 
slippers on her pretty feet. .I had, meantime, 
produced the will and given details of the 
manner in which it was found. 

Not to dwell too long on this prelude to my 
story, I will say briefly that my client and I 
started, the next morning, for Kent, and were 
met at the depot by Bowls and his daughter, 
who relieved me of my tharge, while I went to 
my boarding-house for supper and thence to my 
room. 

The next day, I filed the document in the 
office of the county clerk, and gave notice to 





once. 


for the death of one.’’ 

“Tt does look rather ugly, if that’s the case,” 
said Bowls. ‘But let’s make a fight of it— 
something may turn up in our favor.” 

My fears proved correct, however. We made 
a gallant struggle; but it was in vain. My 
speech, I was told afterward, was applauded 
privately by the judge, though, in hés official 
capacity, he felt compelled to decide against me. 
I remember that I spoke from a full heart, of the 
injustice of refysing to receive a will which 
everybody knew to be that of Morgan, merely 
because one of the witnesses had died. 

‘‘Tt is the law we are called on to administer 
here,’ said the judge, from the bench, “not 
what you or I may think, Mr. Attorney, is 
equity. And you know as well as I do, for you 
are a good lawyer, that it takes two witnesses to 
prove a will.” 

But the case was not without its benefit to 
me, professionally. My speech had made an 
impression on the public, and business now 
began to pour in. 

My fair client still remained at my friend 
Bowls’s. ‘ My eldest daughter has come to love 
her as a sister,” he said. ‘+ Bessie, as you must 
have seen, is unusually intelligent. She had 
received quite a good education, too, before old 
Mr. Morgan died. The cheerful manner in 
which she bore her subsequent poverty is, as 
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Mrs. Benham says, a proof of an unusually 
noble character. No, we have invented an 
excuse that we want a nursery-governess, for 
she is too proud to stay as a mere pensioner, and 
her aunt has consented to the arrangement, say- 
ing that it is a sin to bury Bessie among the 
hills.” 

Almost every week, I dropped in for an hour 
or so of an evening at the Bowlses’, and, as I 
became better acquainted with Bessie, I more 
than endorsed my old friend's encomiums. In 
short, I was as much charmed with her attrac- 
tions of mind and manner as I had been at 
first by her sylvan grace and beauty. Very 
soon, I found myself in love; and when, some six 
months later, I told her of it, I was overjoyed to 
hear her confess that my passion was returned. 

I was now the happiest man in the country. 
Out of my defeat had come the elements of suc- 
cess. By it, I had won a reputation and a love— 
oh, the purest, the sweetest, the best! I pictured 
to myself a home, humble and poor, but so bright 
and cozy, the abode of content and happiness. 

One day, in the following summer, I was in 
the clerk’s office, searching some old records, 
when I came upon a page that almost took my 
breath away. After reading it carefully, I closed 
the book and returned to my office. 

The next day, Simon Skaggs was served with 
a summons to answer a suit of ejectment, in the 
name of Elizabeth Morgan, for all the real prop- 
erty held by him, which he claimed as heir-at- 
law of the late James Morgan; and great was 
the excitement in the village when it’ was known 
that this suit was begun. ‘¢ What could it mean?” 
asked everybody. 

I told no one. Even to Bessie, I only repre- 
sented that I thought I saw a chance to recover ; 
but J was careful not to appear too sanguine. 

In two months, the circuit court came on. 
Again the court was crowded. The excitement 
was even greater than it had been before. I had 
prepared no brief. Not even ‘a memorandum or 
a book did I carry into court. 

‘Morgan vs. Skaggs,” called the clerk. 

‘Who appears for the plaintiff?’ said the 
judge. 

“TI do, your Honor,” I answered. 

“Who for the defendant ?”’ 

“I do, your Honor,’ answered two of the 
oldest and most talented lawyers from Kent. 

“Are you ready for the plaintiff?” 

“ We are.” 

“Are you ready for the defendant ?” 

“We are, your Honor.” 

“Let a jury be sworn, then,” said the judge. 

The jury was soon empareled. The twelve 


the court, who directed me to proceed. 


ee 


the most 


men filed in and took their seats amid 
breathless silence. 

‘Let the case proceed at once,” 
judge. 3 

“Call Mr. Bowls,”’ said I. 

The sheriff called him. He came 
court-room, took the witness-stand, 
sworn. 


said the 


into the 
and was 


The most intense silence now reigned. My 
fair client was seated by my side, pale and quiet. 
The defendant was seated near his counsel, calm, 
confident, and defiant. 

‘‘ Examine the witness,” said the judge. 

‘Mr. Bowls,” J began, ‘‘are you acquainted 

with the plaintiff?” 
“Tam.” 
“‘Do you know where she lived, from the time 
’ she was three years old, up to the time she was 
$ sixteen ?”’ 
§ «1 do.” 

“Where ?” 

** With the late James Morgan.’ 

“Aré you certain that this plaintiff is the same 
person?’ 

“Tam.” 

‘¢That’s all I wish to ask,” said I to the court. 

‘“‘Cross-examine, gentlemen,” said the judge. 

“We don’t wish to ask anything,” said the 
opposing counsel. 

‘« Let the witness stand aside,” 
“Call your next.” 

‘May it please your Honor, we have no other 
witnesses that we wish sworn at present,’’ said 
I, rising to my feet and looking around the 
room. 

A murmur of disappointment ran through the 
crowd. : 

“Then do you rest your case here?” said the 
judge, with a smile. 

‘“*No, your Honor; we have some record evi- 
dence that we wish to introduce.” And, as I 
spoke, I drew it from my pocket. “It is an 
authenticated copy from the records of the 
$ county for the year 18—. It proves that this 
$ young lady was duly and legally adopted as the 
daughter of the deceased, and, as such, is enti- 
tled, under our law, to this property, as his 
nearest and only heir-at-law. Shall I read it to 
the jury?” 

“ Read it,” said the judge. 

But Skaggs’s lawyers sprang to their feet, 





said the court. 





$ with a'storm of objections. For a full hour they 
argued, with all the force of their ability, bring- 
?ing to bear their vast legal knowledge and 


experience. But they were finally overruled by 


The record was conclusive. After reading it, 
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MUSIC IN 
1 announced that I would close the case for the : 
plaintiff. The defendant was so completely taken 1 
by storm that he did not introduce a single wit- 
ness. The charge of the court was lucid and ; 
In thirty minutes, the jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The result was received with loud acclamations 
by the excited audience. Skaggs took the case 
to the Supreme Court, but only for the purpose 
of gaining time. The judgment below was 
affirmed. 

Three months later, the real estate was turned 
over to my fair client. The securities were 
given up at the same time, without a suit. 
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a part of the interest which had been accumu- 
lating for so many years, the old mansion at 
Oakdale was refitted and furnished. 

Six months later, there was a quiet wedding 
at my old friend Bowls’s, in which I took a 
prominent part. 

I am getting on toward middle age. I love 
my profession better than ever, though my time 
is now necessarily divided, and a portion of it 
devoted to the farm at Oakdale. 

The old farm-house is vocal with childish 
music, and & sunny-haired soft-voiced little 
woman makes it the brightest spot on all the 
earth for me. 
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MUSIC IN M 


OONLIGHT. 


BY LELLA 
Sortiy now those fleecy cloudlets 
Drift and float in depths of blue, 
While the night-queen’s tender smiling 
Seems my purest thoughts to woo— 
Come again the fond sweet faces 
Of the loved ones gone before. 
Seek they thus to lure me onward 
To their home—the golden shore? 


Sad and lone, I gaze and ponder 
On the present, future, past— 
Hither, thither, with the current, 
Out upon the ocean cast, 
Life, an aimless bark, seems floating, 
Powerless the storm to brave, 
While its mighty foes are lurking 
*Neath each dark uncertain wave. 
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‘‘OH! MY LOST, 


BY CATHARI 


‘Ou, my love,’ I cry, ‘‘oh, my lost, lost love, 
Will you ever come back to me?” 
My love, with a tangle of weeds above, 
Deep down in the fathomless sea. 


Sometimes, oh, my love, I dream in the night 
We are walking, and hand in hand, 

O’er amaranth meads, by rivers of light, 
In a beautiful far-off land. 


BARKELOO. 


But the stillness now is broken— 
On the perfumed evening-air, 

Softly as the snow-white cloudlets, 
Floats rich music ev’rywhere. 

Then the sounds grow deeper, clearer, 
Bidding this heart-tumult cease ; 

Waves of melody surround me— 
Weird sweet voices whisper ‘‘ Peace !"" 


Weights of earth, like links dissevered 
From my sorrow’s cruel chain, 
One by one fall off and vanish— 
Hope smiles on through tears and pain. 
Oh, this magic power, music, 
O’er the restless human soul ! 
We shall learn its mystic teachings 
While eternal ages roll. 


LOST LOVE.’’ 
NE ALLAN. 


But I wake at dawn—no more are you there— 
And the hot tears rush to my eyes, 

And I wring my hands in my wild despair 
And plead to the pitiless skies. 


I call to the waves, but the rack above 
Makes darker the terrible sea, 

And it answers not. “‘h, my lost, lost love, 
Will you never come back to me ?”’ 
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SOMETIME. 


BY ARNOLD CHILDS. 


Sometime, the thoughts that chord a saddened strain, 
The memory of days that brought us pain, 
Shall be forever stilled ; 
Our bleeding heart-wounds shall be healed, 
The wisdom in long suffering revealed, 
Our worthy hopes fulfilled. 


Sometime, the lovelit eyes that sorrow clouded, 
The dear dead faces friendly hands have shrouded 
Away from mortal sight, 
Shall smile upon us with sweet grace, 
The lost shall clasp us.in.a fond embrace: 
For death will reunite. 
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} state of her feelings with such suddenness that 
; she was completely overwhelmed. 
’ To decide on any course of conduct was, as 
yet, impossible. His dazed brain was incapable 
3 of coherent thought. He turned from the win- 
g dow and sat down before the neglected breakfast- 
}tray, to be almost instantly interrupted by an 
’ invasion of the younger members of the Fan- 
shawe household. Their mother had not forgot- 
$ ten her promise. The twins had arrived under 
i the guardianship of the irrepressible Graham, 
t-whom Burt had loathed from the first moment 
he set eyes on him. The two girls darted on 
} their prospective relative and hugged him rapt- 
; urously. Dora exclaimed, between her kisses: 
} I always adored you, dear!’ And Flora 
} added: ‘You shall be my favorite brother!” 
Then both exclaimed: «Burt, darling, what do 
} you mean to give us to celebrate the occasion ?”’ 
As for Graham, while opening the door, he 
foe, ‘Hallo, old fellow, I condole with you. 
: Caught, hooked, boned, impaled—it’s all up with 
you! Well, well, one is never safe. There was 
that old girl of Lady Seymour’s making eyes at 
me yesterday; but I’m not to be had cheap— 
the sea dazzling with the glory of the? shan’t go under double what she could offer.” 
September sunlight, he would have liked} Having expressed his adherence to the theory 
to persuade himself that the dreadful experience * concerning engagements and marriage which. is 
of the previous evening belonged to the visions } apparently nearly universal among Englishmen 
of the most troubled night “his young remem- of all classes in our generation, Master Grabam 
brance could father.”’ pounced on the breakfast-tray, ate the best of 
He did not succeed, however. The scene was } the luscious figs, and drank more than half of 


too horribly real from the moment when Angela } the cream which that luxurious dog, Burt, always 
fainted in his arms to the closing drdeal—the } ordered. 


last embraces from every member of the family 
that it had been feasible to bring forward. Not $the same by the cream, only that Graham was 
fora moment did the true-hearted fellow suspect } now at leisure to remember politeness, and bade 
Angela. He believed that she had unintention- } her «mind her manners,” while Flora hung fast 
ally betrayed her secret, and then, in her excite- } to Burt, begged for his turquoise scarf-pin in 
ment, honestly interpreted his exclamation to? one breath, and in the next cried: 

mean that she was loved in return. Indeed, he «You'd better have waited a few years, Burtie 
felt genuinely sorry that he did not love her, and 3 darling, and then you could have taken me! 
Was disturbed by a guilty pang when he recol-} Oh, you shocking boy, you haven't had your 
lected how blind he had been during the past tea! If you are not very good, I shall tell 
months, though he reflected that Angela must} Angela how lazy you are. I'll pour you out a 
have as completely deceived herself. It was} cup. Sit down there and see how nice it is to 
only the abrupt announcement of his departure have a sister !”’ 

that had wakened her to a perception of the real ‘*No, I shall pour out his tea,’’ vowed the 

: (439) 


CHAPTER IV. 


T: next morning, when Burt Newton rose 


4 
and looked out from his window across } 
i 
4 


Dora finished the figs, and would have done 
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other twin. ‘Papa says I am ever so much 
cleverer than you.” 

‘‘He never said it, miss! If you begin any 
of your crams, 1’ll take care that mamma allows 
you no pudding to-day,” retorted Flora, bold 
and menacing in the certainty of being the 
maternal favorite. 

The pair squabbled to get possession of the 
teapot, and upset its contents over Burt’s white 
serge costume; but luckily he had neglected the 
beverage until it was nearly cold, so he escaped 
parboiling. 

Then Graham scolded both girls, and Dora 
began to cry, and Burt was forced to say sooth- 
ing things instead of shaking her soundly, as he 
longed to do; and she, wise beyond her years, 
turned her distress to account in order to obtain 
the turquoise pin coveted by her sister. 

«I must be off,’ said Graham, at last. “If 
you two want to stop any longer, Burt can see 
you home.” 

But, crushed as he was, Burt felt there was a 
limit to his endurance, and answered hastily: 
**T can’t do it; I have letters to write.” , 

«‘QOh, Angela will be expecting you,” the 
twinsaverred. ‘‘ You mustn’t keep her waiting.” 

«‘Don’t forget you are in harness, old fellow !”’ 
chuckled Graham, with a satisfaction which 


roused murderous instincts in poor Burt’s soul. 
Though the sweetest-tempered fellow in the 
world, he decided that there would be a tragedy 
in the Fanshawe family if the trio did not speed- 
ily depart, and he dispatched his visitors with 
such scant ceremony that, when they got down- 
stairs, Graham muttered: ‘‘He’sa blasted impu- 


dent Yankee, that’s what he is! But he’s got 
lots of tin and isn’t stingy—there’s one comfort.’’ 

“He is handsome and you're not; that’s what 
exasperates you,’’ rejoined Dora, with whom her 
brother was not a favorite. “And you swore. 
If you do it again, I shall tell mamma.” 

“Stuff! cried Flora. ‘I wish I were a boy, 
so that I could swear too! Oh, do it more and 
harder, Grims—it’s beautiful. And I say, isn’t 
it jolly that we are to be rid of Angela at last? 
Oh, if Burt only knew what a sharp-clawed old 
cat she is!” 

“T heard her tell Burt she was twentythree— 
that’s his age,”’ said Dora. ‘I declare, I have 
seen her about until it seems to me she must be 
a hundred. But I’ve forgotten how old she 
really is. You know, Grims?”’ 

“‘Seven-and-twenty last June,’’ replied Gra- 
ham. ‘But mind you don’t get us all into hot 
water by saying I told.” 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed Flora, with 
energy, “if I wouldn’t be ashamed to have 


fished as many summers and winters as she has, 
without even a nibble!” 

“And only to catch a Yankee at last,” added 
Grabam. 

«« Everybody says Americans make a great deal 
nicer husbands than Englishmen,’’ put in Dora. 
‘Their wives do just as they please and never 
get scolded about the bills, and mamma knows 
«What that means.” 

“Come, now step out, you two fillies!’ cried 
Graham. “I can’t waste my whole morning 
with you.” 

And they did step out, chattering amicably to 
a melody from ‘‘ Madame Angot,’’ which Graham 
whistled as loudly as if he had himself been a 

: “blasted Yankee,” though with an utter lack 
Sof ear which offered convincing proof of his 
nationality. 

As for Burt Newton, after he had changed his 
drenched clothes, he left his lodgings, regardless 
of tea or letters. He went down to the beach, 
passed the bathing-establishments and the hum- 
bler straw cabins which lined the shore further 
below, eager to get beyond all human sights and 

>sounds. He tramped for miles along the shore, 
staring blindly out at the shining laughing sea, 
feeling sufficiently desperate to plunge in, if 
only he could have found stones enough on those 
smooth sands to freight his pockets so heavily 
as to insure his never rising to the surface again. 
; At length, he discovered that a sun almost as 
’ hot as that of his native land was beating on his 
head and increasing the wild pain which 
throbbed there, and he had three minds to render 
sunstroke a certainty by reposing without his 
hat on the scorching sands. But he luckily 
rememvered that he should be forced to undergo 
an illness before death took him, and Mrs. Fan- 
shawe would undoubtedly insist on a right to 
watch beside his sick-bed. This thought caused 
him at once to turn back, plough his way across 
the beach, and seek the shelter of the great pine- 
forest which renders Viareggio delightful even 
in midsummer. He lay down in the cool shadow 
with his hands clasped behind his head fora 
pillow, gazed up at the glimpse of blue sky 
visible between the thick branches, and rushed 
from despair to rage and back again to despair, 
embittering his lips with those curses against 
himself, fate, all things, high and low—curses 
whose acrid taste is familiar to lips as old as 
yours and mine, but was new to that dainty 
mouth which life had hitherto fed with its 
choicest morsels and treated liberally to its most 
intoxicating draughts. 

He struggled up at length and went back to 
$his lodgings. He ate some luncheon, took a short 
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nap which he sorely needed, and then prepared 
to seek Angela. He had made up his mind in a 
confused fashion ; he meant to tell her the exact 
truth. He was ‘bitterly grieved and distressed 
and ready to offer any and every atonement for 
the blunder except—except that one impossible 
amend, of marrying her. 

As he was crossing a stretch of shrubbery at 
one end of a public square, Burt perceived. 
Mrs. Fanshawe approaching, on her road to the 
Neptune, the principal bathing-establishment in 
which people managed to idle away the greater 
portion of their waking hours. 

A sudden thought seized the young man like 
a happy inspiration. He would speak to her 
first. He considered her not only a very kind 
but a very sensible woman. She would compre- 
hend the position ; even if angry and hurt for a 
little, she would see the justice of his explana- 
tions. 

He hurried forward. The lady saw him, 
waved her hand in greeting, and quickened her 
steps. They met by the fountain in the centre 
of the grounds. There was nobody in sight, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe had her arm about his neck in 
a flash, and gave him a hearty kiss, exclaiming: 
“Oh, Burt, my son—my own dear son! Ah, 
my boy, you have made mea happy woman! 1 


was so surprised at first that I could not think 


clearly. I had never dreamed that you and 
Angela were more than good confidential friends. 
1am so glad—so glad!” 

She released him and stood smiling in his face. 
Burt stammered something—he did not know 
what, and, from sheer confusion, shook her hand 
again. Though scarcely so kind a woman as 
Burt believed, nor always sensible in her judg- 
ments and actions, Mrs. Fanshawe was a very 
shrewd person, especially in anything which 
regarded the interests of her family. Burt's 
pallor and the weary wistful expression of the 
great. purple eyes fixed so earnestly on her were 
symptoms of danger which she caught at a 
glance and prepared to guard against with a 
readiness of wit that Angela herself certainly 
could not have surpassed. 

“ Burt, Burt!” she cried, clasping both hands 
over his. ‘Oh, dearly as your noble qualities 
have taught me to love you—thankful as I am to 
feel you are really worthy of my precious child 
—there is a still deeper gratitude in my mind.” 

“T want—I wish—I meant—” stammered the 
wretched youth, but she artfully interrupted him. 

“T know—I understand,’’ she said. ‘ You 
Mean that, if your efforts can accomplish it, she 
shall be a happy woman. And you will make her 
80; I know that too, Burt. But only think? 





you spoke just intime. Yesterday morning, she 
told me she had fully decided to wait no longer 
about entering the Sisterhood. She made me 
promise -to break it to her father: Oh, but for 
you, my boy, I should have lost the best, the 
sweetest, of all my flock. Ah, she is well named 
indeed—the angel of our household.” 

‘«M-marriage would be losing her just the 
same,’’ stuttered Burt, with a sensation as if 
black waters were closing over his head. 

‘An ordinary marriage might,’’ the devoted 
mother explained, with an ecstatic smile. ‘ But 
now, instead of losing my darling girl, I gain a 
new son—oh, so dear, so dear! Ah, Burt, if 
this had not happened—if she had separated 
herself from us—I should have died broken- 
hearted. I am not strong. I should have died.’’ 

He could not force his proposed communica- 
tion on her. No creature less ferocious than a 
leopard could have disturbed the current of that 
holy maternal joy and gratitude in its first out- 
pouring. 

‘«‘T—I was going to the house,’’ faltered Burt, 
feeling himself a wretch of the darkest dye. 

“Angela is waiting. I won't keep you. Go, 
my dear boy, go. A mother’s blessing on you 
both!” cried Mrs. Fanshawe, with a sob and a 
smile, and off she sped at a pace quite amazing 
in a woman of her dimensions. 

‘*T’ve only made matters worse,” moaned the 
half-distracted Burt to himself. 

“T was lucky to get away,” thought the 
mother. “Angela will know how to manage. 
He may struggle a little: I think all men do 
nowadays—the brutes—-as if every girl hadn’t 
aright toa husband! But Burt is the kind of 
person to keep his word: I feel pretty sure of 
that. Anyway, he shall—oh, he shall !”’ 

She passed on, triumphant and at ease, and 
Burt dragged his tired feet toward their unde- 
sired goal, still telling himself that it would be 
idiocy to become the passive victim of a blunder 
—that he must not and could not! All the 
same, he felt his aching heart sink lower and 
lower at the idea of dealing poor Angela so 
terrible a blow—he, who had never in his life 
wittingly hurt so much as a fly! 

Then Burt was in the little parlor where he 
and Angela had spent so many lively pleasant 
hours, and, so far from finding an opportunity 
even to hint at his real errand, there was the 
young lady close in his arms again and gently 
sobbing on his bosom. 

“Oh, Burt, Burt, it seems like a blessed 
dream, too beautiful to be true; but it is—it is! 
I see the love in your dear eyes; I feel the soft 
touch of your beloved hands. Qh, I am too, too 
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happy! And I half thought you did not care, } were an Englishman, he’d be off; but Burt has 

and 1 was going to my Sisterhood; but yet, all 3 all sorts of nonsensical ideas about honor. He 

the while, 1 knew you did love me—l knew you } is dreadfully old-fashioned—dreadfully !”’ 

would speak—that you would not let me go.”’ ‘‘ Don’t speak in that terrible way, Angela— 
This brief sample of the capable young} don’t!’ pleaded the poor mother, in unaffected 

woman’s mode of taking matters will show what } distress. = 

a more than herculean task it would have been “Tt is the truth, and you know it, and you 

for any man with a particle of human feeling to; know that I know you know it,’ retorted 

tell the truth, while believing in her sincerity. 3 Angela, with a reckless laugh, the more bitter 
Burt went away with his chains riveted still} because her own words stung every decent 





tighter, but he did not even get to the length of } womanly feeling in her nature. ‘‘There’s no 
his tether for many hours. He had to stop and} use of any disguise between ourselves! Only 
dine; to be caressed and purred over by the let me alone, and tell papa to. I won't be lect- 
whole family; exhibited at the Neptune in the} ured. Please remember that.” 
evening: and, when he reached his lodgings, was And Angela swept up to her own chamber to 
too-utterly worn out to do anything but drop on } cry in secret for awhile, and then emerge harder 
his bed and fall asleep. than ever from the reaction after her sense of 
And the next day dawned and passed, and the } shame and humiliation. 
next, and others followed with fearful rapidity, , 
but brought no relief or change to this wretched CHAPTER V. 
young pilgrim who had trusted himself with ANGELA Faxsuawe had at first felt profound 
such. rash confidence to the delights of foreign ; gratitude toward the young man for holding to 
travel and enlightenment. the pledge so audaciously thrust upon him; but 
Burt was a born procrastinator. Still, he} it was not in human nature that this state of 
could find no cause for self-reproach when he } mind should continue. The consciousness that 
roused up to a realization of the fact that he had > he suffered very soon irritated her exccedingly. 
been a whole fortnight an engaged man and had 3 She grew bitter and sore, and tried to smother 
not. yet told his secret. Indeed, it would have } her sense of shame by cultivating a contempt 
puzzled the keenest and most unscrupulously } for her victim as weak and spiritless. 
selfish person to discover an opportunity for As time went. on and the other Fanshawes 
presenting to notice the slightest fragment began to feel quite safe in trusting to Newton's 
thereof. } old-fashioned scruples, they attempted to patron- 
He was actually dreading to find himself mar-} ize him and behave as if they considered that 
ried out of hand—led bound and dumb to the Angela was condescending somewhat to marry 
altar—when a sudden gleam of hope, as bright § an American, 
as it was unexpected, flashed before his weary Positively, even among themselves, they per- 
eyes. sisted so strenuously in pretending to forget how 
A relative of the Fanshawes arrived at Via- {the engagement had been brought about that 
reggio and died in an apoplectic fit four-and- {they almost succeeded in doing so, the faint 
twenty hours afterward. Ifthe man had had the } unacknowledged remembrance of the truth only 
decency to die before he left England, the Fan- } aiding them to share in Angela’s irritation. 
shawes would have kept silence and not allowed} Often, Burt was too miserable to pay any 
his decease to interfere with the securing of} attention to their covert airs of superiority; 
their prize; but now it was absolutely necessary, § often, his singularly sweet disposition kept him 
for decorum’s sake, that the wedding should be} silent; but now and then he would growl a little 
put off a couple of months. and turn unexpectedly restive. In such exigen- 
They all went to Florence, and Burt went also $ cies, they grew frightened, hastily put him back 
—more cheerful, more like his old self. Some- on his pedestal, and burned incense before it, 
thing would happen—he should gain his free- } while Angela wept against his breast, and, taking 
dom; and, buoyed up by this credence, he tried { all the blame upon her own shoulders, vowed 
to shut his eyes to his misery and gather such } that she deserved a beating for being so horrid 
faint show of pleasure as he might out of the ¢ and wicked. 
fleeting days. 





“Girls with any spirit always are, when they 

‘He is safe enough ; you needn’t fret,”’ Angela § find themselves bound,”’ she declared. «But I 
said to her mother, having found brutal frank- ; love you—I love you! Once your wife, you will 
ness such a relief that she persevered in it, tothe § see how dutiful and patient lam. Oh, my Burt, 
confusion and dismay of her parents. ‘If he } my king!” 
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So she tided over the danger. And twice,; ‘Such a lucky chance! Fred Mostym and 
when Burt managed, in moments of great provo- 3 his wifeare here. , You remember Clara More? 
cation and excitement, to make an approach < They are doing Europe for a bridal tour... Just 
toward avowing the truth which was burning} came this afternoon, and Fred saw our names on 
his lips, she scared him into silence, the first; the book. Hurry up! We must go in and wel- 
time by a fit of hysterics—and he had never; come the bride.”’ 
seen one—the second by fainting away and then’ And, presently Burt found himself in the 
lying in a state of coma for several hours. {salon of his old acquaintances, and everybody 

He was not a fool—that I affirm. She held } was very talkative and gay, and then the door 
him fast by his conviction of the sincerity and ‘ opened and a tall slight girl entered who looked, 
depth of her affection. He believed her when ; Burt thought, with a new development of imagi- 
she said that she should die or go mad if she lost } nation which had reached him lately, like an 
him, and he could not hurt ‘her—he could not! ¢ embodiment of spring in some land where all 
It is absurd—it is laughable; but, mark you, it 3 was peace and rest. 
was heroism, after all. In spite of her glaring: This modern Una proved to be Fred Mostym’s 
faults, he thought her true and honorable; and, ; sister Blanche, whom Burt had not seen for five 
since one or the other of them must become a} years, though as children they had known one 
holocaust, he deemed his duty plain. another well. Blanche had been thirteen when 

He was a man, and the pain and suffering } they last met, and he remembered now what a 
must be all his. No man with any gleam of } sweet creature, though with only a faint promise 
honor or right feeling could break the heart of} of the loveliness into which she had blossomed. 
the woman who loved him—who had learned to; I have no space to dwell on this episode: you 
do so through unintentional deception on his} can understand what would have been likely to 
own part. But, since he had deceived when he { happen. Burt Newton’s stay was prolonged to 
thought his manner most frank and open, he; nearly a week, and though, if he did not write, 
must pay the penalty; no share thereof should § he sent Angela a telegram every morning, no 
fall on her, either now or hereafter. 2 word concerning his engagement escaped, his lips 

And, as so often seems the case when fate ‘ to his relatives and friends. 
begins to smite a human being, poor Burt} Why it was, he did not attempt to discover; he 
appeared to be doomed to bear every fresh stroke ; was never introspective, never given to analyz- 
which could render his thralldom more unen-? ing his feelings and turning himself inside-out 
durable. for a mental review, as most people are accus- 

He received a letter telling him that a couple; tomed to do. But the fact remained that, in the 


$ 


of his cousins were to leave the family party in ; daily drives, walks, and excursions to picture- 
Vienna and proceed for a few days to Genoa, $ galleries shared by the whole party, Burt. never 
where there had been established a branch of; found the moment for declaring his news, often 


| 


their New York shipping-house. They had some 
business to transact with Burt, and insisted on 
his joining them without delay ; and Angela, find- 
ing that he would only meet two of men, sub- 
mitted to his departure with a tolerable grace. 

“But you must let me hear from you every 
day,’ she said. ‘I know how you hate writing 
letters, you lazy fellow; so, whenever you can’t 
make up your mind to that task, I will be con- 
tent with a telegram.” 

Burt promised that at least the daily telegram 
should be forthcoming, and so started on his 
journey with a sense of relief which was pleasant 
while it lasted: though, hours before he reached 
Genoa, he had become the victim of cruel self- 
reproach for having allowed any such sensation 
to possess his mind while poor Angela was pining 
over his absence. 

It was the evening succeeding that of his 
arrival when one of his cousins rushed into his 
room, exclaiming : 


did not. remember it only vaguely as one. does a 
chronic pain, half dulled for the time. And, 
when alone, he did not think much. He was 
usually tired and able to go to sleep—as any 
healthy creature is, after a day of work and 
pleasure mingled; and so the week drew near its 
end. 

Burt and his elder cousin were smoking an 
after-dinner cigar before joining the rest of the 
party in the Mostyms’ drawing-room. 

“Old boy,” said his relative, suddenly, bring- 
ing Burt out of a vague dream—he who had 
never been given to visions till now. ‘I say, 
old boy, I am charmed to see you and our fair 
Blanche so. quickly pick up the threads of your 
former intimacy. A girl in a thousand—yes. in 
a million! Well, I’m the last man in the world 
to make or mar where young people’s fancies or 
futures are concerned ; but you must fall im love 
sometime, and so must she, And, if you did 
happen to hit it off—well, you'd be a lucky 
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chap, and I shouldn’t pity her, for you're a good § ‘*Good-bye,’”’ he muttered, inaudibly. 

fellow, Burt. You aren’t half alive yet. By 3 Then the train started and Burt had caught 

the time you're thirty, you'll be a splendid man, } the last sight of the fair sweet face. The next 

if you don’t make some huge blunder.”’ day, he returned to Florence and Angela—to his 
Burt knew what he had to do—to speak, to -bounden duty and the life which stretched like 

tell of his engagement. He sat dumb, staring } an arid plain before his weary eyes. 

out at a possible future that spread like a heav- 

enly mirage before his eyes—seeing, too, with a CHAPTER VI. 

double sense of vision which wasa horrible agony, } One day, when he went to the house, he found 

the future that must be his. the feminine members of the family in a state 
Before he could rouse himself, his cousin was 3 of excessive and not altogether pleasurable 

called away by a visit from his agent. Burt sat } excitement. 

there alone. “The MacTaggart is coming,’ he was in- 
He spent two hours by himself. They were } formed. 

like two years, to his fevered mind. But, when “And who may he be when he’s at home?” 

he came back from his aimless wandering through } Burt inquired, languidly, for his head ached 

the moonlight, it was to join his friends and tell } dolefully, the effect of a long sleepless night. 

them of his engagement. No hero, this young; ‘She’s a lady,’ Angela explained. 

man—no marvel of intellectual strength—but as} «With a beard,’”’ shrieked Flora. And then 

honest and genuine as he was warm-hearted; not.} all the young people laughed, but were speedily 

able to argue, maybe—to spin beautiful theories } called to order by their mother, who turned 

or weave passionate verse—but true to his heart’s } toward Burt and explained, with great dignity: 

core: seeing the right so clearly that even a ‘‘A relative on my side. She belongs to one of 

momentary impulse to depart therefrom could no } the oldest families in Scotland. You must often 

more find a resting-place in his mind than could } have heard me speak of her.” 

a temptation to lie or to steal. Ra Very likely,’’ replied Burt, so carelessly that 
But, when he joined the party, he found them } the matron was impelled to add, in her stateliest 

in great confusion. Fred’s and Blanche’s step- } fashion: 

mother was down in Rome. They had received ‘‘Though, even if you had not, I can hardly 

a dispatch announcing her serious illness, and } fancy the name would be new to you. I suppose 

were to start by the midnight train. that history is studied in America, and the 
Mr. Grayson and his brother had decided to } MacTaggarts are historical.’ 

return to Vienna the next morning. There was ‘: The girls look as if they wished this special 

only a brief time for them all to spend together, } MacTaggart were mythological,” said Burt, 

and its duration afforded Burt no opportunity to } smiling. But Angela caught a gleam in his 

tell his secret. But that would make no differ- } eyes which caused her to make her mother a 

ence now. He could easily write to his relatives ; warning sign—this was not one of the young 

and—and as for Blanche Mostym, how should it } man’s days for allowing himself to be sat upon! 

concern her? Mrs. Fanshawe caught the signal with femi- 
While he was thinking this, she paused at his ; nine quickness, and immediately began to coax 

side for an instant as she entered the room after } and pet her future son-in-law. Burt, always 

giving some fresh directions to her maid. ready to accept any show of apology, thought 
‘*As soon as mamma is better,”’ she said, ‘‘ we } she desired to express contrition for her rude 

shall leave Rome. Perhaps you will still be in { speech, and, to prove that he bore no malice, 

Florence.” : ¢ tried to feign a little interest in the personage 
‘Perhaps,’ Burt answered, his voice sound- } she had mentioned. 

ing oddly in his own ears. _‘‘ Perhaps in Filor- ; ‘“‘T thought ‘The’ MacTaggart meant the head 

ence.” — a clan,’’ he observed. ‘*How can a woman 
Then came the hurry and confusion of depart- } be called so?” 

ure. Fred Mostym was one of those men, only ‘* Because she is the last of the name,’’ Mrs. 





too common, who go frantic and drive everybody } Fanshawe replied, ready to mount her grandest 
else so when starting on a journey. There was ; hobby-horse, her genealogical steed, and prance 
no space for connected conversation or coherent ; about for the American’s benefit; ‘‘ the sole sur- 
last words. vivor of her illustrious family.”’ 

“Not good-bye, only au’ revoir,” Blanche; ©‘Qh,’” said Burt, merely because it seemed 
Mostym said, laying her gloved hand in Burt’s } necessary to say something and he could think 
cold clasp. of nothing else; but the irrepressible Flora 
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interpreted the monosyllable.into an qnenentien 
of contempt, and giggled.anew. 

“That, simple article: before :her. name,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Fanshawe, glaring.at her, daughter, 
‘is a more distinctive title than lord or marquis 
could be, ; She inherits; that and the family 
estate—” 

“And. I wish she, would stop jin her tumble- 
down old barrack,’ broke in Angela. “ Burt, 
ale the horridest,;stingiest old maid alive !”’ 

‘« Cease this instant, Angela !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fanshawe, exasperated by Burt’s, laughter till 


add: **L will not. permit such language in 
regard to any member. of the noble race with 
which I hold kindred. If these are: republican 
ideas, ;reserve them for other ears than. mine.” 
“Bother!” muttered Angela, darting a furious 





her, head: for a turban, and dancing'a ning 
fling. 

Then she sensibly insisted on a. bottle of cham+ 
pagne in place of the! five-o’clock tea, and -Burt 
went-up from the depthsiof gloom into.a gayety 
so- plainly factitious that it would. have been 
exquisitely painful to observers capable of com- 
prehending:all it covered. 

The MacTaggart arrived in Florence, and Burt 
was invited to dine at the Fanshawes';in order to 
be inspected by het.) It was difficult to”perceive 
; what difference: the Chieftainess’s opinion could 


she so, far forgot. her daughter’s warning ‘as to 3 ; make, for shé had never done the Fanshawes a 


favor in their lives, and they well knew she 
never 'would—unless terrific scoldings could’ be 
counted as such. ‘Indeed, she disliked the whole 
family, and Angela most of all.. In. fact, ‘the 
pair had ‘been sworn enemies since the latter; in 


glance ot her.parent, both chancing to be in. an 3.her. budding: girlhood, ‘tied a package of fire- 
irritable mood from the effects of a. fierce! quar- 3 crackers to the tail of the Chieftainess’s pug-dog 


rel which Burt's entrance’ had interrupted when 
at its height. 

“The MacTaggart is coming here solely. on 
our account,” pursued Mrs. Fanshawe. |\‘¢She 
desires to make the acquaintance of the man you 
I must ‘say plainly that I 
hope and trust neither you nor Burt will shock 
her by the utterance of opinions contrary to the 
lofty creed in. which she was reared.” 

‘TL might, so it is best that I should not imeet 
her,” rejoined Burt, laughing, though evidently 
quite in earnest. ‘May I ask when she is 
coming ?’’ 

“The day after to-morrow,” putin the irre- 
pressible Flora, aggrieved by Angela’s passing 
over her mother’s snub in silence.. The preco- 
cious damsel had, hoped to witness a battle royal. 
“She will only. stay a week, thank goodness !”’ 

‘Flora!’ began Mrs. Fanshawe, sternly; but, 
before,.she. could, ‘add. another word, ‘a jrapid 
speech from Burt froze the reproof which was 


hovering on-her lips. 


“T’ve been thinking of a run down to-Rome,”’ 
said he... :‘*1'll take this opportunity, Mrs, Fan- 
shawe, and so avoid any risk of paining you and 
shocking your relative,” 

If he should mean to run away duastiest 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s blood turned cold at the: idea, 


and she ‘hastily prepared to humiliate herself: in 


dust and: ashes, Angela burst into tears and 
showed sueh hysterical symptoms that Burt was 
soon foreed to.renounce’his plan. Then Angela 
rushed into her highest spirits; told amusing 
stories of the MacTaggart’s. parsimony and) pride 
at which her mother laughed. as heartily as 
the'others—and ended by giving a caricature of 


the Chieftainess, winding an antimacassar about 
Vou, XCIII.—25. 





and. set them off, nearly causing the death’ of 
both mistress and pet from rage and ‘fright. 

| All the same, influenced by a feeling for which 
I'am unable to account—and which seems, to’ me, 
purely Eriglisk-+the family could not ‘rest’ satis- 
fied until the inspection of Burt Newton had 
taken place. They knew that the old woman 
was certain to be horribly rude; ‘they were sorely 
afraid that Burt might take offense and: bring 
about a rupture. Still; he must be inspected. 

They were in too deep mourning: for dinner- 
giving! except to relatives and ‘very: intimate 
friends ; but they lengthened their table as much 
as decorum would permit, inviting ‘only men— 
the MacTaggart hated women—and carefully 
choosing those in whose presence there was the 
most hope of the dreadful spinster’s electing to 
appear at her best. 

The evening came, and, when it was ‘almost 
time for Burt:to go to the house, the nice elderly 
‘¢padrona’’ of his lodgings slipped on the stairs 
near his door and hurt herself severely. It was 
Burt who picked her up, and he would not leave 
her in the charge of her frightened domesti¢ 
until. his own servant liad brought a doctor: 
In consequence, he arrived very late at tlie 
Fanshawes’; and, as he followed the announce- 
ment of his: name into the drawing-room, before 
he could addwess ihis: hostess’ he heard a griff 
Voice with @ pronounced ‘Scotch accent say in ‘no 
measured tones ; 

‘*So that’s your Yankee, Miss Angela? Well; 
I never expected to reach a pass where I should te 
kept waiting for my dinner on account of one!” 
‘| Burt repressed the excuses he had: been about 
to offer and looked as sererie and! smiling as if his 


$ tardiness were something really praiseworthy. |. 
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‘*I had a good reason, and I’m very sorry,” Sprormmnye she forced him to repeat his remark 
he whispered to Mrs. Fanshawe; ‘but, if you § several times, thereby attracting the attention 
tell that woman s0, 1’ll go home.” $ of the. whole table, and, when she had accom- 

He was duly presented to the Chieftainess, 3 plished this, vouchsafed a reply more terse than 
at whom he gazed in mingled wonder and elegant. 
§ 





amusement. She was five feet ten in height, “That's stuff,’ said she; “and you know 
brown. as a gipsy, wrinkled like a hickory-nut, ; it is, Fanshawe.” 

with a pair of small fiery black eyes, and she} The old fossil wanted to ruin the success of the 
wore a yellow satin gown which might, to judge ; dinner, and would have succeeded had it not 
from its appearance, have been worn by three; been for Burt. He perceived her drift and 
successive generations of Chieftainesses, while 3 exerted himself; Angela came to his assistance; 
on her head. she actually had a turban perched, } old Lord Bolton brightened up, which gave Mrs. 


and in it an eagle’s-feather fastened by a cc on } Fanshawe courage: so, among them, they con- 
Cairngorm brooch. $ 


: trived a good deal of merriment, causing the 
‘‘HIumph!” said she, when their hostess ; Chieftainess to wax more belligerent than ever 
named Mr. Newton, ‘“ you are so late, I thought when she discovered that for once her ill-humor 
you must be the ices.’ was powerless to destroy the general comfort. 
‘‘Something even cooler,’ responded Burt, “That young man makes so much noise, 
with a profound bow and in his suavest tones.;I can’t hear what you say,’”’ she observed, 
There was a hasty marshaling of the guests ; audibly, as the unfortunate Mr. Fanshawe again 
into the dining-room, which covered alike the ; attempted to find a little conversation for her 
MacTaggart’s anger and the irrepressible smiles } benefit. ‘Do all Americans talk as loud as you, 
of the company. Burt was on one side of the ; Mr.— Mr. Newton?” 
hostess, and Mr. Fanshawe of course took in the “Oh, yes,” said Burt, who happened to be 
Chieftainess, so the length of the table spread } blessed with one of those low sweet voices like 


batween the belligerent Scotchwoman and the ; the undertones of an organ. ‘You see, we've 


offending American, for which the Fanshawes ; had to make ourselves heard all the way across 
were devoutly thankful. ’ the ocean.” 





But the Chieftainess’s blood was up, and she; ‘Well, you’ve done it effectually,” 
thirsted for combat. Always ready to annoy her ; old Lord Bolton; and the laughter which ensued 
kinsfolk, she was more than usually inclined to $ drove the Chieftainess nearly frantic. 


rejoined 


do so now, with wrath against Burt added to her When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
irritation that the detestable Angela should have ; Angela escaped. determined not to appear until 
succeeded in ensnaring a man so handsome and the gentlemen joined them; but, presently, one 
80 rich. i of her sisters hunted her up, begging her to go 
She swallowed her soup in silence, then she ; to mamma's aid; for the MacTaggart was sur- 
contradicted her host twice within three seconds. } passing herself in awfulness, and had actually 
She had just begun to abuse the wine when her { reduced the poor mater to the verge of tears. 
temper received a fresh impetus from the sound “Were you smoking a cigar with the men?” 
of Burt's laugh and some merry answer he gave {asked the Chicftainess, as Angela appeared to 
to a question old Lord Bolton asked in regard to ; the rescue. 
the young gentleman’s native land. “Of course,” said Angela, calmly. “Mamma 
“Why, can that be so?’ she called, in her 3 dear, are you not well?” 
hoarse croak. ‘You astonish me, Mr.—Mr.—} ‘Not very,” sighed 'the unhappy lady. 
oh, yes, Newton. Why, is America really ‘It was that. dish of curry,” pronounced the 
civilized 2?” amazon. ‘JI never tasted anything so dreadful ; 
Less so tlian we could wish, madam,” }J took one morsel and really thought I was 
returned Burt, in his sweetest voice; “we have } poisoned.” 


labored under a terrible misfortune.” “Altogether, cousin, I fear that we have not 
‘« What's that?: What’s that ?”’ she demanded. ; succeeded in pleasing you, this evening,’’ said 
“Being descended from the inhabitants of} Angela, in a tone of delightful indifference. 

Great Britain,’ he rejoined; and, though prob-; “Oh, don’t—don't, Angy!” whispered Mrs. 

ably most of the company were vexed, nobody ; Fanshawe. 

could help laughing, the Chieftainess excepted. But Angela was not to be checked; the date 
The august amazon again took refuge within } of her’ marriage was too close for her to have 

herself; and, when Mr. Fanshawe very unwisely } any fear of her father—the only reason which 

attempted to call her forth from that appalling ; had fora long time induced her to endure their 
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kinswoman’s insults—and now she determined 
boldly to resent them. 

“If you mean yourself, miss, let me tell you 
that you never did succeed in pleasing me,” 
retorted the MacTaggart, sniffing like a war- 
horse at the prospect of a combat with a more 
efficient opponent than poor Mrs. Fanshawe. 

“Then it is fortunate that, hereafter, we are 
not likely to meet often,” said Angela, with a 
good-natured laugh, aware that to keep her 
temper was the most effectual way of infuriating 
her enemy. 

“T suppose you are going over to America to 
live in a wigwam,” sneered MacTaggart. 

“Later, we may,” replied Angela; ‘‘but we 
mean to try London first, and Lady Howard is 
to present meat court.” 

“Well, well—you were very lucky to catch 
that poor boy,’’ said the Chieftainess. ‘‘He’s a 
terrible savage; but that’s of no consequence.” 

“Not the slightest,” rejoined Angela; ‘‘and 
I have too many Scotch relations for the fact 
to frighten me,” j 

“TI said you were lucky,” snapped the Mac- 
Taggart. ‘‘ Was it hard work?’ 

“Qh, no; he succumbed very easily and with 


3 Two days later, she started for Naples, refusing 


so fierce that her teeth chattered till she could 
not speak. Neither she nor the mother had 
any idea that Angela was acquainted with the 
severest mortification of the Chieftainess’s life. 

When a young woman, the families had pro- 
jected a union between her and a distant relative, 
who, a few weeks previous to the time set for 
the marriage, absolutely ran away to escape her. 
She followed down to Rome, whither he was 
supposed to have gone; but he had hidden him- 
self, as it turned, out, in the depths of India. 
Years elapsed before his kindred discovered his 
whereabouts, and, as he had already espoused a 
Begum, there was no chance for the MacTaggart. 

As Angela leaned back in her chair, after 
flinging her awful sarcasm in the face of her foe, 
to Mrs. Fanshawe’s intense relief the gentlemen 
appeared, though their presence was not required 
so far as. peace was concerned—for once, the 
MacTaggart was struck dumb. She sat, for 
a little, glaring and shaking in impotent wrath, 
then the neuralgic pain from which she had been 
suffering all day increased to a pitch so agonizing 
that she was forced to gather herself up and 
depart, 





agood grace,” Angela answered, laughing mer-; to see any of the Fanshawes before she left. 


rily again.  ‘‘ I suppose he reflected that, in this 
age of railways and telegraphs, he could not 
escape... Australia—not even India is any 
protection nowadays.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe shivered in helpless fright and 
horror, while the MacTaggart.shook with a rage 


Angela and her father quarreled over the matter ; 
but, in his heart, the pompous gentleman could 
not help rejoicing that the audacious young lady 
had in a measure avenged the general and long- 


3 continued family wrongs. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





THE SWALLOW’S STORY. 


BY MINNA 


Ir was in an ancient country 
Far away beyond the sea, 
And a swallow at,my window 
Told the story unto me. 
She was but a pretty peasant, 
Fair of face and flaxen-tressed— 
He, a young and handsome poet, 
In a suit of velvet dressed. 


Tapping with a jeweled finger 
Lightly on the windowsill, 

* Everywhere I go,’ he murmured, 
“Tender glances haunt me atill ; 
Not a lady at the palace 

Has a face so fair as you, 
Nor a waist so trim and slender, 
Nor an eye so darkly blue. 


What is rank and what are riches? 
Only accidents of birth ; 

So, you might have been a princess— 
I, a tiller of the earth, 


IRVING. 


I will make your beauty famous 
In a song all songs above,; 

You shall know-how deep and tender 
Is a poet’s deathless love.” 


But the poet came no longer - 
When the snow began to fall, 
And they hid the pretty peasant 
And her woe beneath a pall. 
Still, the village-maids, in summer, 
Strew her grave with willow-leaves, 
And the swallow, still returning, 
Builds beneath the broken eaves, 


In the south, among the rosea, 
Singing yet a jaunty air, 

Now in praise of jetty lashes, 
Now in praise of golden hair, 

Now about Louisa’s slipper, 





Now about Lenora’s glove, 
Light of heart the poet wanders— 
Light of heart and light of love, 

















BY MRS. M. 





For several days, Madam Flora Braxton had 
been notifying her husband and his _ friend, 
Mr. Francis Ballinger, that she was in daily 
expectation of a visit from her sister, Miss Helen 


Drayton. Before making the announcément, 
however, she had, of course, indited voluminous : 
epistles to the young lady in question, making $ 
urgent appeals for a visit from her at that time. 
In these, she had, offered ‘to the wedried belle of 
the season the inducement that no one should be 
invited to meet her at Braxton. ‘‘ Indeed, there 
would be no one in the house beside herself, 
Fred, and a Mr. Francis Ballinger,” ‘she wrote, 
‘a, college-mate of Fred’s, just returned from 
Europe. But the latter was mére like a member 
of the family, and was not to be taken into con- 
sideration, as he was known to be but little of a 
ladies’-man. In truth, it ‘was ‘a generally 
accepted fact that he placed his divinity in'a 


MLSS DRAYTON'S. WHIMS, 


SHEFFEY PETERS. 





niche too high for mortal woman'to reach: So 
there would be nothing to interfere with her 
wished-for quiet’ and‘ freedom ‘from ' social } 
restraints at Braxton,’’ etc. 
was, however, of Madam Flora’s tnaneuvres, Miss 
Drayton reached Braxton, having her suspicions. 

Francis Ballinger met her at the station, hav- 
ing his suspicions also. ' Nevertheless, the first 
view he had of her at the car-door unsettled 
these for him. She was by no means such a 
woman as he had expected to see... She was. not. 
what one might call either beautiful or imposing. 
She possessed, it is true, a youthful. bloom and 
freshness, in themselves very striking charms ; 
a clear music’‘in her voice; and :a.childlike frank- 
ness of face and ‘address which ntight prove cap- 
tivating. But he had small opportunity for deter- 

- mining that point, as, after her first salutation to 
himself, she ignored his presence utterly, devot- 
ing herself to Madam Flora ‘and to the little 
Flora, who had accompanied her mamma “to 
meet auntie,’ a prime favorite with the little one. 

For a ‘while ‘there was ‘silence, asthe ponies 
trotted briskly ‘along the smooth road. ‘Suddenly 
Miss Drayton said : 

‘«Mr. Ballinger, would, you mind risking your 
life in my hands a’ few moments? Jack and Gill 
keep pace so splendidly, and I'havé not driven 
them for a year. or more. , Flora dear, in all 
New York I havenot seen.a more berutiful pair 


of ponies.” ’ 
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In a moment more, she had the silken lines in 
her hands. 

‘It gives one a sense of power, to hold-the reins 
with two such spirited creatures’ well’ in’ hand.” 

‘As she spoke, she turned her elear’ full eyes 
upon Ballinger. 

«Tf only that is ‘required to give one's sense 
of power, you must have it often; I should ‘sup- 
pose,” he answered, lialf ‘smiling. 

“Ah,” she said, reflectively. | “You' méan, dé 
you not, that I am a sort of feininine Jéhu, given 
to much driving ?”’ 

«To much holding of the ‘reins, ‘perhaps, ” he 
replied. 

“But mere holding of the reins does not con- 
vey a sense of power.’ Two-in-hand, as I im- 
plied, were essential to such felicitiy.” 

“ Won't one-in-hand ata time do?’ ’ 

She thought a moment. 

“Under certain contingencies—possibly.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ ‘he said, “it is not often that you will 
have a chance to do more, in that direction, at 


Cognizant as she? Braxton.” 


“A principal attraction of Braxtén to me always 
is the repose it brings,’ she answered, ‘promptly. 
“T would certainly depréeate the nécessity of 
exerting myself, while there, to drive any unwill- 
ing animal, whether equine or otherwise. But, 
after all, baa mistake me. I have no fancy for 
coercion.’ 

“But,” said Ballinger, smiling, ‘they say 
you always have a bundle of oats to be used in 
an emergency.” 

She glanced,round at: him quickly, but vouch- 
safed no answer, for they were now in front of 
Braxton House. She'only gave ‘hini the benefit 
of an odd littl@ smile, as he handed her from the 
phaeton, and she turned to receiye the eager 
greeting of -her sister's husband. 

‘*What do you think’ of Francis Ballinger, 
Helen?” asked Madam Flora, a few nights after 
the girl’s arrival. 

The two-sisters were together in the dressing- 
room of Miss Drayton. 

“What do I think of Francis. Ballinger?” 
repeated Helen. Drayton,)as she slowly brushed 
out the lustrous’ ‘waves of her hair. ‘“ Well, 





really, Flora, that is a difficult question for one 
to answer. I don't, think I, have thought much 
about him, one way or another, | 2 
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Madam ‘Floraimude a’ gesture of inrpatience. 
«Bat what! do you think you will think of Hit?” 


ie Well,”” meditatively; “* 1 think, iff Mr:-Bal-: 


linger’ should: evér ‘aMow himself ‘to be dazzled, 
he might mistake b bait of chaff ‘for outs.” 

“What do' you mean; Helen?” 

Miss Drayton’ Kiughed;but would not explain, 
and Madam Flora ‘said; protestingly : «You are 
ai enigma, Helen?’ The sphinx itself was never 
amore provoking one. I wonder what Francis 
Ballinger thinks of you ?”’ 

‘That’ depends;” answered: Miss Helen, ‘ I 
should think,-would depend, according’ to you, 
upon what’ he’ thinks: of a riddle—an enigma— 
@ sphinx—or whatever I am.”’ 

“] know he doesnot dike a woman with any 
kind of‘affectations,”’ said the scheming matron,. 
giving ‘lier sister a cue. 

“Ah,” reflectively, 
instance ?”’ 

“Why, those of timidity, ‘Nervousness ; yin 
fact, ultraisms of all sorts.” 

Miss‘ Drayton laughed. “I wonder what he 
thought, then, of me ‘last night, when I dodged 
away from the bat?’ 

“IT do not know,”’ said the little madam, look- 
ing vexed; ‘but I never saw ‘you act 'so about a 
bat before, Helen.’’ 

“The more facets a diamond has, the brighter 
it is, and the more it attracts attention. Don’t 
you think so?’: asked: Miss Drayton,: turning 
about her splendid solitaire, laid upon:the dress- 
ing-table. ; 

“Off ota tangent again,’ 


‘“‘what affectations, for 


exclaimed | Madam 
Flora, shrugging her! ‘shoulders in despair. 
“For mercy’s sake, Helen, don’t put this Francis 
Ballinger on a. ‘scale witli your other adorers; 


He is a man in a thousand: ‘There is no use of 
your running counter'to every prejudice he has.’’ 

“The opposite course ‘might be more: politic,’’ 
returned Miss Drayton, ds if weighing the miat- 
ter. “Show me Some of ‘the quills'of your por- 
eupine, that I may judge how far to go without 
running against: them. ‘What other affectations 
than those’ of: nervousness. ‘must I avoid—those 
of the toilette?” |” 

Madam Flora held up her heeds: 

“My dear, Francis Ballinger is the! impetsona- 
tion of fastidiousness on those points:' If you 
Want to disgust him utterly; affect any kind of 
extreme in dress.” 

i “T will certainly remember,” returned Miss 
Drayton, determined to'give his fastidiousness a 
shock. |‘ Do’ you think ‘he could: object: to 'my 
riding-suit for the partridge-netting to-morrow ?”’ 

“How can I tell?’ ariswered her sister. “1 

have ‘not ‘seen ‘ity you know; but I must say, 


© 


wr ners 


? Helen;*you display: exquisite: taste © in Roms 
Even: Francis'Ballinger} 1 think, doled . never 
object to anythitg yeu would wear.’ 

‘¢ But I’ve never'worm that riding-habit,’’ con- 
fessed' Miss: Draytoh. +*+1t was a suit ordered 
from Paris for Newport, but it reached: me too 
late’ for'my puypese:; However,:D\shall’ wear ‘it 
to-morrow. :: But; of) quill the third? © What 
other affectation is to.be guarded agaitist ?”’ 

“Oh!” said the young matron, | rising to’ bid 
good-night. ‘+I fear Fred’s friend has-not mich 
patience with. any! of the whims | end! ‘caprices of 
a silly woman. |; But: you:liave; genuine good 
sense, my dear, ‘and you are neverMiifdéteil «unless 
you choose:to affect. affectation, which’ 1 implore 
you not to do: with..Ms. Ballinger, Helen. It. is 
the dearest) wish of ; my. least. that you. two 
should like of each other.’’ 

Miss Drayton. lifted: hér brows expressively: 
‘“‘Ah, well, I: supposed/as much; . Yet, what if he 
: } does. not think of me; at all? Indifference is a 
} surer armor than quills. | Don’t you, think so?” 
«Pst! You, know your acquaintances of that 
; Sex are either enemies or. friends.’ , Indifference 
has no armor which can, resist you.’ 

‘“‘Thanks. I shall remember, moreover, that 
a poreupine is not likely to feel indifferent when 
’ his quills are touched,” 

‘You are,an incorrigible, Helen ; but good- 
night, and do be ready)early for the partridge- 
hunt. My Fred » never as patient,,as! Job on 
such an occasion.’ 

She flitted. away; and, emiling queerly, Miss 
Drayton proceeded to lay out her costume, for 
the early toilette. 

_ There were several additions to.the break fast- 

party at Braxton next morning. ., Two or three 
ladies and as many gentlemen from the neigh- 
borhood were 'to join the hunt. | So, in.accord- 
ance, with the plan ;jof the hospitable hostess at 
Braxton, they arrived in time for thé--early 
breakfast there. | Hence these, ‘with. their ‘host 
and hostess and Mr. Francis ; Ballinger, were 
assembled at the table when Miss Drayton, hab- 
ited for the hunt, made her tardy appearance. 

‘My dear,” cried Madam Flora, opening her 
eyes wide in amazement, ‘‘ what a gorgeous cos- 
tume,!’’.; 

“Why, ‘tae, I thought a troop of Britishers 
were coming into the room,’’ | vociferated Fred 
Braxton: 

‘Miss, Drayton is only radiant. as Aurora’s 
‘avant courier’ should:be,”’ ventured a poetical 
youth ‘who was to be iof the party. 

Francis Ballinger ‘said hothing. Miss Drayton 
advanced | to\-her' seat at: his side, complacently 
acknowledging the. ‘remarks made, upon her 
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remarkable costume, which was of brilliant 
searlet, elaborately gold-laced, and. glittering 
with its display of buttons. The lady-guests, 
seated opposite her at the: table, struggled not to 
evince surprise. “Mistress Flora alone dared to 
be outspoken in her disapprobation. 

‘‘ My dear Helen,” she protested, ‘you will 
certainly frighten off every partridge in the 
county. They are shy creatures, and they will 
surely think the sedge-grass is on fire.”’ 

The Misses Pinckley were glad of the excuse 
to smile. Miss Drayton looked from them to her 
sister, her slow glance | returning to take in 
Francis Ballinger’s non-committal face. 

**Now, Mr. Ballinger,’ she said, entreatingly, 
«is there any accounting for a woman’s caprices 
‘in taste? Here is Flora, totally disgusted with 
-my Parisian habit, which was originally designed 
fora rich South American belle, the costumers 
‘thinking it perfection for American taste. Is it 
not wonderful that Flora fails to appreciate it? 
Don’t you think it handsome ?’”’ 

‘*The fact that Miss Drayton wears it should 
silence all cavilers,”” he returned, with a bow. 

She lifted her shoulders with a slight shrug of 
impatience. 

**T dislike evasions, and I can see that you 
also do not consider my dress in good taste.” 

‘Taste?’ petulantly cried Madam Flora. 
“There is no taste in the thing. It shows an 
exeerable want of taste.” 

‘““My dear Flora,’’ mildly returned Miss 
Drayton, ‘‘you. have lived so long at Braxton 
your taste has grown subdued.” 

A few moments later, a move was made from 
the table. Helen arose, afd, serenely folding 
the brilliant trail over her arm, left the room 
with the Misses Pinckley. But, as she went by 
the breakfast-tray, she gave a sudden exclama- 
tion, for Madam Flora had pinched her viciously 
in passing. 

“‘My dear Flora,’’ she said, pausing, “ did 
you mean that I should make a change in my 
toilette?” 

“You know there is not a second to lose,’’ 
returned her sister. ‘ But, in the name of con- 
science,” lowering her voice to a whisper, 
‘““what did you expect to gain by disgusting 
Francis Ballinger?’ 

Helen merely laughed and went on her way. 
In truth, Francis Ballinger told himself that he 
was disgusted. All along, he had’ persuaded 
himself that he could not see the: irresistible 
charm in Miss. Drayton which the rest of his sex 
were 80 prompt to acknowledge. She was not 
his ideal woman. She was whimsical, and her 
whims governed those about: her. This last 





caprice was unendurable. Heretofore, he had 
given her credit for unquestionable taste in dress, 
at least. But that glaring hunting-habit—ugh ! 
lt made the cold shivers run through his nerves, 

Whilst aiding the Misses Pinckley to their 
seats in the saddle, he could, from the corner of 
his eye, catch the gleam of the scarlet figure 
wherever he turned. Young Pendgrave did not 
seein averse to accepting the role of cavalier to 
so much gorgeousness, but he would freely 
resign the honor. The Misses Pinckley were 
somewhat of the milk-and-water type of young- 
ladyhood, but they would not, at least, form the 
most conspicuous objects in the Braxton land- 
scape. 

So he rode beside Miss Anice Pinckley, while 
young Pendgrave, in the seventh heaven of 
felicity, basked in the glory of Miss Drayton’s 
presence. 

Among the clover-blooms and grasses of the 
Braxton meads, a noble covey of partridges was 
soon flushed. Then Miss Drayton ignored the 
devotion of her cavalier, addressing herself to . 
the fascinating excitement of drumming the 
game into the nets spread near the forest bound- 
ary.. She bent forward in her saddle, peering 
curiously ahead, and catching, now and then, 
tantalizing glimpses of the moving flock of pretty, 
speckled, and striped birds warily retreating 
before the advance of the ceaseless tap-tap on 
the saddle-flaps and the stir and rustle of the 
grasses and shamrocks parted by the hoofs of 
the tightly reined steeds of the hunting-party. 
Being directly within the range of his vision, 
Francis Ballinger could but mark the eager 
expectancy of her face and attitude. How dark, 
yet how. luminous, her eyes were, and the braids 
of her brown hair were catching every shimmer 
of sunshine. How faint, too, was the rose-tint 
of her cheek, in contrast with the rich scarlet 
and yellow plumes blown against it by the 
autumn breeze. If her dress was gaudy, it was 
as undeniably becoming. He had a notion to 
tell her so, inasmuch as he had shown his dis- 
approval so pointedly. She had not once turned 
her eyes upon him since they left Braxton. Miss 
Anice Pinckley presently found herself deserted, 
and Miss Drayton was made cognizant of Mr. 
Francis Ballinger’s presence at her saddle-bow. 
He had leaned forward, indeed, to speak to her 
in the modulated whisper prescribed, when she 
peremptorily held up her hand to silence him; 
nor were her eyes for an instant. turned from 
their steadfast gaze in the direction of the covey 
of game now drawing close to the nets. His 
gaze followed. hers. By and by, one partridge 
rushed. into the snare, and in a twinkling the 
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meshes were crowded with a score or more of 
the pretty struggling creatures. Helen Drayton 
laughed and clapped her hands, gleeful as a 


’ child, 


“They have every one, been netted—not one 
has escaped,”’ she cried, excitedly. 

Infected: by her ardor, Francis Ballinger 
leaped from his horse and went quickly up to 
the nets which the master of Braxton had 
already closed. Miss Drayton rode forward with 
the balance of the party. She bent down 
curiously to see what Fred and Mr, Ballinger 
were after. They were stooping beside the 
snares, their hands moving rapidly about among 
the frightened covey. A sudden look of horror 
shadowed the brightness of her eyes. 

“What is it?) What are you doing?’’ she 
demanded, urging her horse immediately to 
Francis Ballinger’s side. 

He looked up surprised. 

‘We are only crushing the birds’ heads,’”’ he 
said, while a Soft-plumaged partridge fluttered 
in his grasp, then dropped from his fingers, giv- 
ing but a convulsive kick or two. 

“Don’t! don’t!’’ she ordered, peremptorily. 

In a trice, she had slipped from her saddle 
and had gathered in her arms the end of the 
net’ in which the few remaining birds were 
clustered, e 

‘“‘ How dared you?’’ she cried, facing the two 
astonished bird-slayers. ‘It was a cruel, cruel 
thing to do.’ 

Her brother-in-law raised himself to his feet, 
staring at her in open-eyed wonder, and gave 
a prolonged whistle. Francis Ballinger lifted 
himself also and looked at her, but uttered not 
& sound. 

“Now, Helen,” protested Madam Flora, “I 
call this a mere affectation of sentiment. You 
did not suppose Fred and Mr, Ballinger expected 
to eat the partridges alive ?” 

‘No,’ returned Miss Drayton. ‘ But,”’ with 
the indignation kindling anew in her eyes, “ it 
was a cruel, a mean, thing to kill them so—«the 
poor little imprisoned terrified things!” 

“It was quite equal to the murder of the 
helpless princes in the Tower-—was it not, Miss 
Drayton ?’’ simpered one of the Misses Pinckley, 
whilst the other tittered. 

Helen Drayton did not look at either of them. 

“You shall not kill another one,’’ she said, 
turning her blazing eyes upon Francis Ballinger, 
whom she seemed to hold responsible. for the 
wholesale. slaughter. 

“Well,” he responded, gravely, “what dis- 
Position will you make of the other birds?”’ 

“This,” she impetuously answered, reversing 





the nets and emptying the whole covey upon the 
sward. 

The live birds fluttered their wings, and, in 
a twinkling, were whirring beyond reach; the 
dead ones fell in a heap upon the grass and lay 
still, the gloss fading from their feathers. and 
the, blood-stains splotching their crests. Miss 
Drayton looked at these for just an instant, then 
turned and walked quickly away. 

As the house and grounds of Braxton were 
visible at no great distance, Madam Flora would 
not permit even young Pendgrave to pursue and 
overtake the gay figure walking briskly across 
the meadow. 

‘‘I do not understand Helen or her freaks, 
to-day,’ she said, severely, 

‘* Nor do I,’’ thought Francis Ballinger, feeling 
subdued. ‘She looked like a Nemesis, in her 
red dress, when arraigning me for cruelty. But 
the elucidation of her whims might be an 
interesting development.” 

At their late dinner, the Misses Pinckley and 
the other guests, with their host and hostess, 
partook heartily of the daintily-prepared dish 
of game; but Helen Drayton brusquely refused 
to be helped, and Francis Ballinger declined 
too. 

Madam Flora hospitably taxed him with his 
want of appetite. 

‘“*No, it is not that,” he confessed; ‘ but 
I have no appetite for these partridges.”’ 

‘“‘Why do you not like these?’ asked Miss 
Drayton, suddenly looking at him. 

‘You made me feel. too much as if I had 
murdered the creatures in cold blood.” 

‘*T should have accused myself of complicity 
in your crime, then,’’ she said, still looking at 
him.. ‘‘I have an idea that my red dress aided 
to excite you to the sanguinary deed. I shall 
never wear the thing again.” 

“‘Don’t,’’ he pleaded, earnestly; ‘‘I hate red.” 

“Ah,” she coolly replied, ‘I fear your taste 
must be often offended, then. The Parisian 
combinations are generally dashed with red in 
some shade.” 

And, in the days following, she really seemed 
determined to convince him of the French 
ingenuity she had in devising toilettes showing 
the color he hated. Nor, as her indignant sister 
thought, did she exhibit even a decent. amount . 
of appreciation of Mr. Francis Ballinger’s society 
She did not actually avoid him, but she did 
reduce him to the necessity of encountering her 
as best he might. Messrs. Pendgrave anil 
Mashley engrossed hex generally; and, when 
they were there, he rarely failed to catch 
glimpses of the bright scarlet ribbons and wraps 
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haunting the Braxton ‘demesne: . In truth, it may 








_~ ern ee 


But} to ‘Ballinger’s ' chagrin; Miss Dri&yton 


hypereritical vatitdge-ground, had concealed him- 


; 

as well be confessed that our hero, forsaking’ his would ‘fot profit by this ‘adviee until two ‘days ° 
4 
5 


later, when ‘the’ little invalid was’ well endtigh , 
self ‘and his inclinations‘ beliind' a hypocritical to take a short stroll with her. She had men!’ 


subterfuge. In plain words; he ‘had taken to‘ tioned her intention of taking Flora for a ‘walk, 
spying upon Miss’ Drayton's movements’ under $ the evening before, at tea; and, from breakfast: 
slielter of his windowshades!’ A satisfactory; * time tintil near noonday, Ballinger had’ been on 
confitmation ‘he'‘had had,’ through ‘this ¢overt } } the’ dlert/at his chathberowindow. He was’ just 
watching, of the opinion he had formed’ of her about to throw down his book in despair’ when 
that day at the partridge-encounter.’ She was, 3 the patter of light feet and the sound of'a’child’s 
in’ reality, tenderhearted to an extreme. Why, ? laugh in the grounds below fell upon his hearing. 
he had actually seen her step out of her way % 
a spider's web; at another time, shé had'set} by the hand. His heart gave a sudden bound 
up a Druidical citcle ‘of stune’ pillars about! dn } of pleased recognition, notwithstanding’ the’ fact 
ant-hill raised directly in the'garden-walk.} that the graceful figure his eyes résted upon was 
Well, sentiment might: do—but it must, atleast, } conspicuously displaying ‘the hated c¢oldx' in a 
be a sentiment’ with backbone and nerve. °°?" ; shawl of fleecy scarlet folded about her shoulders. 

However, of her courage he’ soon had a test;'} She and the child were-chatting and laughing 
though it proved to be one by no means 'satis- } merrily, and Miss Drayton’s univeiled face looked 
factory to his own stoicism or hardihood. as fair as the morning's. 

‘For a day or two, Miss Drayton had failed’ to ‘Let us go out to the pond in the meddow, 
make her appearance either on the verandah § auntie,’” he heard Flora say. 
or in the parlors-at Braxton. The answer was, he conjectured, an’ acquies- 

««¢Ta’ petite princesse’ had been ‘a victim to } cent one, as the pair moved across in the direc- 
a species of St. Anthony’s Fire,” Madam Mamma} tion of the hedge and the iron gate separating 
had explained; ‘and, as the child had been } the lawn from the meadow beyond. Seeing the 








excessively irritated by the. eruption, she had } direction they were taking, Mr. Ballinger arose 
fretted continually for Aunt Helen to amtise~ with alacrity and set off in eager pursuit. But, ’ 


a> 


her. having so much the start of him, Miss Drayton 
“So it seems that Miss Drayton does not close } and the child had turned into the meadow before 
her heart to the appeal of suffering childhood $ he had more than left the chamber, after changing 
any more than she does to-the death-agony’ of $ his smoking-jacket for his coat and hat. 
a bird,” said Ballinger, half smiling. The master of Braxton used the: meddow, 
“Oh, Helen is one of the most’ self-sacrificing } Helen knew, for the fall pasturage. Hence''she 
mortils in the world,’ returned Madam Flora, } was not surprised to see a few somnolent cattle 
enthusiastically. ‘And,’ with a gay little laugh, } lying under the maples and oaks or lazily brows- 
““«ma petite princesse’ declares her voice and ing in the stinshiny clearings stretching down 
hand are more soothing than even her poor little} ’ toward the willow- -fringed pond. She was, how- 
mamma’s; consequently Heélen ‘is martytizing ? ever, suddenly surprised and horrified to see one 
hersélf to the child’s caprices, while they ‘both 3} of the huge steers lift his shaggy head to glare 
banish me a8 a nuisance.” } at herself and the child, with a flame of anger 
'“Stil, if Miss Drayton houses’ herself | so 3 kindling in ‘his ¢yes. 
entirely, these bracing autumn days, you may 3 ‘Alas! for the graceful form enveloped in the 
have two patients, instead of one; on your $ fleecy scarlet folds Ballinger had so ated to see. 
hands;” declared Ballinger, feeling unduly con- ; In'truth, was shé now an unarmed matadore 
certed about the cares which, in such an event, } flaunting the infuriating flag in the face of an 
might accumulate upon the hands of his ‘pretty’; implacable foe! An instant later, the animal, 
hostess.. They Were soft white hands, ‘gracefiil'} bellowing with rage, was tossing his pitiless 
and delicately veined—so like’ Miss on horns and “plowing the sod' with his cruel hoofs. 
he had often remarked. Catching the ‘frightened child in her' ‘arms, 
Meatiwhile, Madam Flora was lodking duly 3 Hélen Drayton turned and sped along the patli, 
concerned. swift as the wind. The enraged beast plunged 
“Helen is confining herself too closely,” shé} after her in hot pursuit. She had a consider- 
said. ‘*T noticed, this mérning, how fagged and ; able start of him, fortunately ; but, light as was 
pale she looked. Hereafter, I mean to insist } the four-year-oltl Flora, the weight’ impeded her 
upon her taking a walk at least once a day.” ? flight. Yet she slackened not her ‘steps, but 








Looking down, he' saw Miss Drayton strolling ' 
into the morning dew to disentangle a ‘fly from’; slowly ‘along the walk, holding the little Flora” 
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hastened them,‘as’ she glanced back ‘and! saw 


the stéer gaining jon: ber. » Directly, the breath 
labored in her breast, and a weakness’ trembled 
in her Mimbs. | Nevertheless, the ‘courage of her 
nature’ sprang into action, full-armed,'‘as her 
physical strength yielded to the strain: Passing 
through the gateway into the meadow, Francis 
Ballinger siw, im a flash, the horrible strait she 
was in... Too far from the gate to reach‘it, she 
was also too far for him to reach ‘her before: the 
beast would be upon her. Without the child, 
she might save herself. Yet, a second later, his 
generous nature recoiled from the gross selfish+ 
ness of such a desertion, as he saw her dart from 
the beaten path to drop her half-fainting charge 
into a clustering mass of clover leaves. and 
blooms. : 

He could not hear her say, in a voice of 
encouraging tenderness: “ Lie still, my darling; 
and I will save you yet.” 

She had time for no more. Maddened by 
rage and unwieldy from bulk, the beast, which 
had been so close upon her that she could hear 
his: snorting breath as she diverged from the 
path, had plunged headlong forward past her. 
Hence, as she:arose from laying the child down, 
he was looming between her and her only hope 
of escape—the distant gate. Paying no heed to 
Ballinger, who was shouting to attract his atten- 


tion as he rushed to Helen’s aid, the vicious § 


creature whirled and plunged again toward the 
scarlet-wrapped figure. 

“Tt is that hateful red shawl,” thought Bal- 
linger, his own stout heart quailing with dread 
for the beautiful girl. ‘Take off your shawl,” 
he cried to her as he ran. But Miss Drayton 
had already remembered the dread decoy in her 
possession. Doubling and winding in circles 
about the animal, she had unfastened her wrap, 
and was now flaunting it in his face, exasperating 
him to blinded plunges and unavailing detours 
to make his attack. 

‘For heaven’s sake, throw down your shawl 
and run for the gate,” shouted Ballinger, reach- 
ing the outer circle of her flight. 
can then drive back the beast.” 

“Save Flora,” she answered him, without 
pausing. ‘I think I may be able to reach the 
gate myself.” 

He knew it was useless to argue with her. He 
also knew that she would make no effort to save 
herself until the safety of the child was secured. 
So he lifted the poor little frightened princess 
from her imperfect. covert among the grasses and 
bore her swiftly out of danger, depositing her on 
the sward without the meadow-inclosure. “Helen 
had widened her circle by the time he returned 


( through the gate, and ity next'tatn would bring 
her ‘almost within his téach:’ Stifl; she held’ to 
the fatal shawl. But Miss Diiyton had’ ¢al- 
culated ‘her chances ‘well.’ ’ Bvéty’ step brought 
her closer to the open gate, yét a misstep’ Would 
be her ‘ruin! Nearer and nedrer’ upon her 
} pressed the steaming animal, iiethrust of whose 
short pointed horns would “bring a’ Horrible 
death: How’ 'the red‘ ‘tongue’ Tolled’ froth thé 
frothing’ mouth, while the quiék'‘angry bellow 
sounded upon her hearing like the knell of ‘ati 
awful doom! How the heated ‘breath’ came ‘in 
élouds:'upon the autumn bréeze, and ‘the great 
eyes:blazed with fury!’ One more Wotbling turn 
she made, and, as her ungainly foe'tripped in 
his short whirl, she tossed her'¢roclieted shawl 
in a blinding veil ‘over his’ shaggy ‘front; ‘and, 
leaping past Ballinger holding the: gate, ‘darted 
within the Braxton enclosure. “She heard the 
iron gate clang to and its latch fall into ‘place— 
heard, too, Francis Ballinger’s quivering‘*“Thark 
God!’ Then she sank upon the velvety sward, 
limp, white, trembling in every nerve. She did 
not lose consciousness, but she felt as if she were 
dying, so prostrate was she, as she lay still,’ with 
closed eyes and totally colorless face: 

Evidently, too, she remained either unwilling 
or unable to unclose her eyes, even several min- 
utes later; though Francis Ballinger was on his 
knees beside her, chafing her bloodless hands 
; and murmuring to her words of endearment and 
$ entreaty. 

“Speak to me, Helen. Oh, my darling, 1 
thought you were lost to me forever,’’ she heard 
_him gay in low passionate tones. 

It was his agitation, doubtless, which changed 
the tides of life creeping back upon her heart. 
Under his touch, the pulses vibrated in her 
finger-tips, and, at his words, @ faint color crept 
into her cheek. She stirred, uneasily and tried 
to rise, but had no Strength.: He put his arm 


5 











about her and raised her head to his shoulder. 
“Helen,” he whispered, pressing his cheek 
against her brown braids, ‘‘ will you not confess, 


‘*Maybe I } dear, that your persistence in wearing red was 


not a French, but a purely Helenic, combination 
against my peace of mind?” 

She laughed, then shivered, meeting his eyes 
with @ pleading scared glance upward. 

“It was at least a whim which might have 
cost me’ my life, was it not?’’ she asked, turn- 
ing from him to look, for an instant, back at the 
meadow, where her shawl was being tossed and 
torn to shreds by the horns, of her baffled pur- 
suer. He drew her face’ back to rest against his 
shoulder. 








“We will not talk of that just yet, dear. 
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There is one more whim of. yours which will 
work out a destructive result for me if you do 
not rectify it now.” 

“Another whim of mine? 
she asked, puzzled. 

‘Your whim for netting hearts and freeing 
partridges,’’ he answered, quietly, as she sat 
upright and looked inquiringly at him. « Do 
you not know that you ensnared my heart in the 
net from which you freed the birds? Were you 
more merciful to those imprisoned creatures than 
you intend to be to my heart, Helen?” 

She colored, but answered laughingly: “I 
suspect it may have been that still earlier whim 
of mine which first ensnared your fancy.” 

‘* What was that?” 

‘Have I exhibited so many as to be called 
upon to catalogue them?’’ she asked. ‘Well, 
that whim of wearing the brilliant hunting-dress.”’ 

He smiled, and, reaching over, took her band 
in both of his. 

“T must confess that, ever since looking at you 
in your radiant garb, I have been like the astron- 
omer who, from much gazing at the sun, was 
blinded to every other object than that fiery orb. 
Nevertheless, I think my heart was caught in the 
partridge-net. What will you do with it, Helen?” 

*«T let the birds go free,’’ she answered. 

“Nay, but my heart has no yearning for its 
freedom. It would prefer to be a prisoner in 
your hands.” 


What was it?” 


4 





“To be tormented by my whims?’ 

‘It will risk a torment so.pleasant. 
me, Helen.”’ 

«Answer you what?’’ she asked, softly. 

“Will you not try to love me a little, dear?” 

A prolonged silence. 

“‘What if I do not need to try?” 

She eluded his quick motion toward her, rising 
suddenly to cross over to where ‘la. petite 
princesse’’ had been watching, in half-terrified 
fascination, the antics of their late enemy with 
the ravelings of the scarlet shawl. . Francis 
Ballinger followed her, and, as she turned 
back with the child to return to the house, she 
lifted to him a pair of laughing though abashed 
eyes. 

“Tt appears that I and my whims have acted 
as the ‘bundle of oats’ for you as well as for 
others,” she said, saucily. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“bué I do not intend 
that a bait so tempting shall be always a Tantalus 
feast for me, as it has been for those others.” 

So they returned with the little Flora to Brax- 
ton, where, after listening to the thrilling advent- 
ures of their stroll, Madam Flora possibly found 
herself at a loss to determine whether to rejoice 
most over the escape of her sister and child 
from their horrible danger, or over the result of 
her diplomacy in bringing Miss Drayton and Mr. 
Francis Ballinger into such successful propin- 


Answer 
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ITALIAN LOVE-SONG. 


BY 


O ove, to me in haste 
Fly, for we soon must part ; 
Let thy slow step keep pace 
With my wild heart. 


O’er the blue dark’ning hills, 
Faithful the fair star fades, 

Flickers, and dying, chills ; 
Doubts are but shades. 


GEORGE EDWARD MAVIS. 


0 love—oh mine, my own— 
Sadly I seem to see 

Roses in tears, half blown, 
Weeping for thee. 


Night seasons come and go, 
Ever the same song sing ; 

Breezes play light, winds blow: 
Love is still—king. 





OVER THE 
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Over the garden-wall, they met, 
* Two little ladies—Violet, 
She was the elder; Lily, the less— 
Beaming with youthful happiness, 
Two little ladies each other call, 
One fine spring morning— 
Over the wall, 


F 


GARDEN-WALL. 


FRITH. 


Over the garden-wall, they talk— 
One on the ladder, one on the walk, 
Each with a Dolly—and, as they stand, 
They pass their ‘‘ babies’? from hand to hand. 
Two little Dollies are making a call, 
That bright spring morning— 
Over the wall. 
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KertH Wotsetry had earned the right to a 
short rest from his labors on the bust of an 
infant Bacchus, and was spending his holiday 
in the open air. It was early spring, and the day 
had more warmth and brightness and less of the 
cold breath from the snowy Tyrol than is usual 
in the environs of Munich during the first days 
of May. He had gone to an ideal little public 
garden within a stone’s-throw of the colossal 
statue of Bavaria, and was listening to the sing- 
ing of the birds and the children’s laughter 
when there came upon the scene a party of peo- 
ple speaking English, his mother-tongue, which, 
among his German fellow-students, he now had 
but rare occasion to use. 

That these strangers spoke his language was 
of minor interest, however... What really ab- 
sorbed his attention was the extreme beauty of 
one of their number, a young girl apparently 
about eighteen or twenty. She was tall and 
graceful as a lily swaying in the breeze, with a 
pure, almost colorless complexion, drooping vel- 
vety dark eyes with long curved lashes, and a 
loose knot of silky brown hair peeping forth 
from a rustic hat adorned with rather shabby 
corn-flowers. Her companions were an elderly 
gentleman with a Baedeker under his arm, 9 
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Bavaria, stands sixty-nine feet high, exclusive 
of her pedestal, gives but little idea of her size. ¥ 
Only when one gazes up from below at her sweet i 
calm face, high above the roof of the Hall of 
Fame behind her—itself no mean edifice—does . 
one realize that, she is indeed a giant. A lion 
watches at her feet, and she holds high above 
her head. a laurel crown, in which countless 
birds have made their nests—looking, from the 
ground, no larger than bees swarming in and 
out of the bronze leaves. 

The guide, opening a door in the pedestal of 
the monument, disclosed a flight of steps which 
very soon lost itself in the intense darkness 
within, At this sight, to Keith Wolseley’s secret 
delight, the hero of the Baedeker declared him- 
self already seized with a vertigo—considering 
which, he thought it unwise to attempt the 
ascent. ‘‘ Would his companion not follow his 
example,’ he asked, ‘‘and remain outside in 
the fresh air?’’ 

‘«Oh, no,” cried Beauty. ‘I would not miss 
the view for anything. But,’ in an undertone, 
‘‘please do not let Lady Carstairs know I went’ 


;up alone.” 


Our hero, managing to secure a place in the 
line directly before her, allowed himself the 


sharp-nosed matron with spectacles, and another ; pleasant reflection that, for the time being, he, 
lady, white-haired and keen-eyed, in a very rich {as her only countryman among that crowd of 


toilet, whom Beauty im the shabby hat seemed to } strangers, was her rightful protector. 


treat with special deference, as if she were a hired 
companion and the other her mistress—which, 
indeed, proved to be the fact. 





Softly 
and carefully, the procession filed up the sixty- 


odd feet. of winding staircase within the towering 
statue, sometimes squeezing through suffocatingly 


Suddenly, a consequential little man, with a; narrow turns and emerging into comfortable 


silver band on his hat’and the royal arms on his 
buttons, entered the garden and announced that 


| 


4 
5 


breathing-places, according as the form of the 
figure contracted or expanded. 


The bronze 


any persons desiring to ascend the colossal} had been absorbing, all day, the rays from 


Bavaria statue must follow him. 


Beauty herself—apparently, however, only after 
much demur on the part of the dowager. The 
Baedeker-equipped gentleman accompanied her. 


A year before, Keith Wolseley had climbed the 


A score of} the bright sun, and the confined air was hot 
people joined him immediately, and, soon after, } as a furnace. 





The rancid smell of the can- 


dles, the droning voice of the guide, the steady 
tramp of feet on the stairs, the occasional rustle 
of a possible rat or insect, the great heat, and 
the uncertain light combined to make this‘a 


Bavaria with some college-friends, and had weary pilgrimage ; and Wolseley found, to his 
declared it an ordeal that no man in his. sane} delight, that his occasional offers of assistance, 


senses would undergo. twice. 


He jumped up at 3 really necessary, to the pretty young enthusiast 


this sight, however, following Beauty and her } behind him, were not unkindly received. 


cavalier, and taking his dripping ill-smelling 
tallow candle. with actual pleasure. 


At last, the end of the journey was reached, 


and, while some sat on a rough bench that fol- 


To say that Schwanthaler’s masterpiece, the } lowed, the outline of the bronze cheeks of the 
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statue, others took their turn looking, through 
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nothing of this adventure to my friends.” 


the windows in her eyes, at the surrounding; Then, blushing vividly, she flew down the 


country. 


It was not half so satisfactory a view ; remaining steps and mingled with the other 


as one to be had from a ‘préttyy wood) at! itlie s'people'as| if mothing had happened. 


back of the statue; but it was gained by dint 
of very novel exertion, and therefore people, as 

is the way of the world, took infinite sonnet 
to obtain it. 


Wolseley returned to his studio, high up 


under! the -roof of a tall building near the Art 
Academy ; but all zest and pleasure in his holi- 
day had completely ' departed. 


In spite ‘of! her 


No one cared to tarry Leif in ‘that baking } youth ‘and’ loveliness, the girl he liad ‘Helped 
atmosphere, and, after a hasty glance ’at the ’ seemed depressed and was evidently in’ weary 
distant mountains of the Bavarian Tyrol, mock- 3 subjection''to and‘ fear of that old woman, ‘who 


ingly cool in their unchanging garb of snow, 
the pilgrims began eagerly their descént into the 
fresh air. Keith Wolseley and his protégée for’t 
the moment were the last to foll6w.’ The girl 
had scarcely reached the stairway, however, 
when she seized her head in both hands, dropped 
her candle on the floor, heedless of its sudden 
extinction, and started back with a half-stifled 
but very agonized cry. sa 

‘What has happened? Can I be of any 
help?’ exclaimed Wolseley, really thoroughly 
alarmed. 

‘«Qh—oh! some hideous creature is clutching 
my hair: a rat—or a vampire! Please, please 
take it away!” She stamped both little feet, 
while her teeth fairly chattered with fright. 

In his excitement and anxiety, Wolseley 
stumbled over a corner of the bench and 
extinguished his candle in turn.” Thus, the 
two were left in utter darkness. Fortunately, 
Wolseley found a box of matches in his pocket, 
and, relighting his candle, discovered a bat 
struggling and entangled in the fair stranger’s 
loosened hair. It took but a moment now to 
disengage it. 

««Qh, thank you, thank you—so much,” said 
the young girl, with a look that, went straight 
to Keith’s heart. 

This unpleasant adventure, together with the 
heat and suffocating odor of the place, had 
completely unnerved the oyer-venturesome 
girl—so that, in going down the steps, she 
was forced. to lean heavily, almost fainting, 
on Wolseley. But he bore the burden with 
exemplary, patience. Indeed, never before had 
the sight of daylight or the sound of cheerful 
human voices seemed hateful to him, 

_An instant before they emerged into the light, 
the young lady, aided by the fresh air, gained 
mastery over her fright and emotion, and said 
hurriedly to our hero, while she gently put 
away his supporting arm: 

‘‘Thank you again, and a thousand times, for 
your kindness. I think I would have died of 
fright. in the darkness, without your help. 


perliaps’ treated ‘her cruelly. ‘Keith °stalked 
’ angrily up’ and down his room at ‘the thought. 
He then laughed at himself for his folly. Why,'! 
in all ‘prébability, he would never see her-again. 
And would she recognize him, if they did meet? 
He was afraid not. With a sigh, he ‘unveiled 
his Bacchus and’ busied himself in work. 

A week later, Keith Wolseley was lounging 
at his casement, when he noticed that a dormer- 
window diagonally opposite his, round an angle: 
of the court, had blossomed all about :‘with’' 
delicate running flowers, growing in pots on 
the ledge below and trained around the’ French’ 
casement. He had been accustomed to' seeing 
this window filled ‘with an array of ding'y-hued 
and ill-matched stockings and coarse cotton 
handkerchiefs hung to dry. He was still won- 
dering at the change, when a young girl dressed 
simply in white appeared, and, flinging open the’ 
window, looked ‘out. "Then, after a little, she 
glanced back’ ovet' her shoulder, said something, 
and a cat jumped into her arms. For a moment, 
he was in ‘doubt; but a second leok convinced: 
him that he saw the heroine of the bat. Yes, 
there she was, with the same pure profile; the 
fawn-like eyes, with a half-plaintive and half- 
piquant look in them; and the lips like pink 
coral. Would she glance over at his window? 
Would she recognize him, if she did? Fortune 
or fate solved the problem. 

For the young girl, after hugging and stroking 
the cat’to its entire satisfaction and her own, 
let her pet slide from her arms out upon the 
sloping tiles. It was a pretty cat, and wore with 
evident’ pride a blue silk embroidered collar, 
which contrasted well with its sleek fur. 

Once on the tiles; it wended its way skillfully 
along the slanting roof, followed by the admiring 
eyes of its mistress, till it came to the young 
sculptor’s window, where it stopped and peered 
in curiously. ‘At that instant, Keith’s eyes met 


3 the gaze of the young girl, and by the’ warm 


flush that dyed’ her cheeks he knew that he had 
been remembered. 
Quick as thought, he'seized the rosebud from 





Please do not think me ungrateful if I say 





the wine-glass’ on ‘his writing-table, and, while 
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engaging the cat’s attention with a tempting slice 
of tongue left from: his lunch, from which he 
had just risen, he fastened. the fragrant flower 
in its collar, ‘Zampa”’ was the name he saw 
embroidered on , this collar. The cat “rubbed 
himself against Keith’s sleeve in token of thanks 
and picked .his way back again to where his 
young mistress awaited him, the heavy-headed 
rosebud bobbing, under his chin like the huge 
bell on a Swiss cow. The girl seized cat and 
rose in her arms ‘and buried her face as before 
in Zampa’s soft fur. 

A little later, when he looked" again, she 
appeared at the window for a moment, and wore 
the rosebud at her bosom. But, after one blush- 
ing. glance, she retreated, and, though sitting } 


just inside the window, kept her eyes bent } 


provokingly over her work; | and, though he 
wasted a good hour, after this, covertly watching 


“se 


by..going as near as possible to the edge without 


fallipg off. .He then started away in the opposite 
direction from his mistress’s window, to Keith’ 8 
utter dismay. 

“Great heavens!” cried our hero, “my note 
will fall into the wrong bands—perhaps those 
of the old dragon, Lady Carsfairs!’” 

Fortunately, a cork, thrown at the cat by the 
washerwoman’ 8 child, sent Zampa home, just as 
Keith was giving up to despair. 

The next day, Zampa brought, in‘ bis post-bag, 
a silky curl of brown hair fied ‘with’ a bit" of 
blue ribbon, for which Keith bought ‘the most 





| 


5 


extravagant little Teather case he could’ find in 
a fashionable shop. that it might rest undisturbed 
over his heart. But there was no note. 

After this, the shopkeeper round the cornér 
began to find the young Englishman suddenly 
&.very profitable customer; for scarcely ‘a day 


her, she did not approach the Window again nor } passed without his coming for slices of ham and 


give any sign that she remembered his existence. } ; 


The next morning, however, ashe was testing 
the quality of some freshly-arrived clay, Zampa 
bounced unceremoniously in at the window, 
and, with a sonorous pur, began rubbing himself 
against the young student’s shoulder. 

‘*Good-morning, old eae “In search of 
some breakfast, I suppose,’’ said Keith, rescuing 
some of his drawing-materials from a too-playful 
pair of velvety paws. “But what new, ornament 
have you got about your neck ?””” 

A little silk bag hung to Zampa’s collar, and 
within was a scrap of note- - paper. Keith 
unfolded it and read the words : ; 


“ Zampa thanks you for the beautiful rose, 
and hopes-you, will excuse his, mistness’s wearing 
it. Yours ever, gratefully, EveLyy,,FLORESTAN.;’ 

Beneath. wis an! amusing littl sketch of o 
horror-stricken maiden,’ with!:a~ monster: bat 
¢elinging in her disheveled hair.i’ ' 

Lavishing all the milk ‘intended {gr his coffee 
upon Zampa, to delay: his ‘departure, Keith 
indited the following missive: 


“Since you are kind enough to regard in the 
light of,a,favor what was, but,,an act.of common 


politeness, might I ask, as reward, a-tiny lock 


of the. hair I was fortunate enough to rescue from 
the bat’s clutches? Yours very sincerely, 
**Keitn Wotse.ey.” 


, This,; rolled ina hard pellet,.was entrusted 


. 40. the four-footed,, postman; and ,Zampa was 
. difted out upon the roof, with the;injunction to 


hetake himself quickly home,, Instead, however, 
of attending to his important duty, the postman 
began coquetting with the dead. leayes and rub- 
ish} lying upon the roof, and amusing himself 


Y 





sausage for Zampa, an outlay which insured 
regular visits from the letter-carrier. ‘The 
correspondence, which the cat aided and abetted, 
had no intrigue about it, nor anything even that 
could be objected to. It ran on such sentiments 
as ‘Don’t waste food on Zampa; he is very 
ul and will eat when he is not hungry.” 
“ Many thanks for the pink geranium.” Or “Who 
was the gentleman with the bushy hair and 
turn-up nose in your studio, yesterday ?”’ 

For the first. time since he had resolved to 
become a sculptor, Keith found his interest in 
his art flagging. It, was infinitely more pleasure 
to study the outline and coloring of a delicate 
face rising above the little hedge of geraniums 
than to listen to old Professor Brucher droning 
through his, oft-repeated lectures. 

Through the ready volubility of. the woman 
who attended to his room, Keith learned, with 
badly-disgnised, interest many particulars regard- 
ing the young, girl, ag also her name, which was 
Miss,Eyelyn Florestan. The garrulous old dame 
confirmed the story that she was companién to 
that haughty. overbearing Lady Carstairs, who 
had more money than she could spend in two 
lifetimes, and yet ‘‘who gave to that, Fraulein, 
who was like a lovely young princess,” to quote 
the. orone’s indignant words, ‘‘a shabby Tittle 
room in the garret, when plenty of apartments, 
as good as madam’s own, were to be hired lower 
down in the house.”. The young lady was kept in 
miserable bondage, allowed no society at all, and 
was obliged to.read aloud whole libraries of dull 
books, She was not permitted to walk out alone, 
and, except for a drive eyery day with Lad; 
Carstairs, she scarcely ever had. a breath of 
freah air, The old lady had a horror of someone 
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falling in love with Fraulein Evelyn and stealing { by poverty now, but ready to blossom into its 
her away. “And well she might,” added the ; former beauty under the influence of the golden 
dame: “for it would be difficult to replace such } wages of his industry. 

an angel of patience and gooduess—with such Evelyn, too, spoke of better days, when she 
a deft hand at caps, too.’’ ; had lived happily at home without a care in the 


One afternoon, while strolling home through 3 world; but reverses had come, and she had 
the English garden, and revolving impossible 3 gladly. taken her present post of paid com- 
schemes in his brain for ingratiating himself ; panion. ‘‘Lady Carstairs is a hard task-mis- 
with Lady Carstairs, Keith turned into a zigzag tress,” Evelyn continued, “full of caprices and 
path and came full upon Evelyn Florestan walk- ; harshly vigilant over my every action, but I feel 
ing alone, . It was the first time they had met no bodily need in her service. She had a sad 
since ‘the memorable adventure of the Bavaria. } history in her youth. I never knew the partic- 
The eyes of our hero betrayed. the gladness of } ulars, but the man whom she loved deceived her, 
his heart at this opportune encounter. The} and she has been very bitter ever since. She 
young girl met him with the frankness of their } hates the sight of all men now, which of course 
native land, and began chatting, in reply to his } makes her home very dull, <a Evelyn said, with a 
eager words, with unrestrained cheerfulness. pathetic little smile.. 

“It was a very kind fate that brought us “A fellow must be very courageous to present 
together this afternoon,” she said, after a while. ; himself before her, I suppose,” said Keith. 

‘“‘] rarely have the chance to go out alone, andI; «Yes, very, I think he would never repeat 
had much to say to you. You must have thought ; his visit,” sadly. ‘ But the time is slipping away 
me very imprudent and reckless, to send notes; alarmingly. I must be at home before Lady 
and a lock of my hair, even in fun, to a perfect } Carstairs returns, or I shall never have a holiday 
stranger; but 1 know you better than you think, again. She is visiting with an old friend to-day 
Mr. Wolseley.” $ and did not need me.” 
‘Indeed! Whom have I to thank for recom- | ‘‘When may I hope to see you again?” Keith 
2 
; 





mending me to your mercy ?” asked, with rather a hopeless ring in his voice. 
«Old Frau Miiller, the hausmeister’s wife, has ‘«* Whenever you like—at the window!’ With 
told me many a tale about your giving money } a laugh and nod, Evelyn disappeared swift as a 
to the cobbler’s family down in the court all the ; deer, and Keith was left standing alone. 
time that the father was in the hospital, and; How he returned home and climbed the many 
that you give English lessons, free of any return, } stairs fo his studio, he never knew, for heart 
to two poor boys who wish to go to America, ‘and brain seemed capable of only one thought, 
and—”’ : his hopeless but boundless love for Evelyn Flor- 
«¢ Excuse my interrupting you, Miss Florestan, ; estan. 
but let us talk of something else than my virt- A week later, Zampa, scenting'a second break- 
ues while it is my rare good luck to be walking ‘fast from afar,'sauntered leisurely across the 
beside you.” : tiles to Mr. Wolseley’s windaw and jumped in, 
‘‘ Very well, then; we will talk about Zampa. ‘ after his. usual free-and-easy. manner. The 
I want to thank you in words for all the good , object of his visit. gained, he made his way out 
things you give him. He was left a legacy to; again, carrying in the little silk bag at his neck 
me by the woman who occupied the room before ; a note, with the words : 
me, which accounts for his familiarity with every 
tile in the roof. With tearful injunctions to 
take good care of him, the woman gave him to } 
‘me, and I boy that I have entertained an angel § 
unawares.” 
«J shall be eternally grateful to Zampa for the 
part he has played in establishing our _. 
ance,” said Keith, earnestly, 
“That is what I meant in calling bbintl an; Zampa wended his way directly back to the 
angel,” Evelyn replied, in a low voice. dormer-window, looking ' neither to the right 
For an hour, the two wandered on through } nor to the left, and stationed himself on the 
the winding secluded avenues, happy as the ; sill, licking his whiskers and’ attending’ gen- 





; ‘DEAR Miss Frorestan: Have you not one 
$ hour of this beautiful afternoon free to spend 
‘in the English garden? I would meet you at 
the same spot, near the three oaks, with the 
greatest pleasure, if you send a favorable answer 
to this. Yours ever sincérely, 

‘Keirn Worse.ry.”’ 


world’s first pair of lovers in Paradise. Keith ; erally to his toilet until someone shotild come to * 


told of his plans and aspirations to win'a lasting investigate the contents of his post-bag. 
fame for himself, of his‘ English home blighted; Someone came soon, ‘but alas! ‘for Evelyn's 
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trust in their house-top correspondence being } He then wrote to her, but his letter was returned 
It was other hands than hers that‘ unopened, and, when she herself took her 
pinched the little bag and extracted the folded ; departure from Munich, leaving no trace of her 


unmolested. 


note with evident astonishment. 


Wolseley, busy for a moment over a newspaper } quest. 
from home, would have lost all interest in its 
contents had he known what was occurring. 
Evelyn had been sent to the circulating-library 
for a certain book on Spiritualism, and, in ‘her 
absence, Lady Carstairs, lured by the report of 


a stork’s nest to be seen on a distant chimney, 


had mounted the stairs to Evelyn’s room—a 
hitherto unheard-of toil for her ladyship—and it ; amusement. 


was into her keeping that Zampa innocently 
delivered Wolseley’s note. 

Keith watched all that day for some sign from 
the dormer-window, but no glimpse of Evelyn 
rewarded him. Toward evening, Zampa returned, 
if possible, hungrier than usual. He brought an 
answer with him which Keith tore open eagerly. 
To his consternation, he read these words in an 
unfamiliar handwriting : 


‘‘ Miss Florestan cannot accept Mr. Wolseley’s 
kind invitation, as she is about to start on a long 
journey. Further communications from Mr. 
Wolseley will consequently be useless. 

“ALICE CARSTAIRS.”” 


Keith was thoroughly alarmed for Evelyn’s 
sake. Lady Carstairs was a woman to make her 
anger cruelly felt, and the discovery of Evelyn's 
clandestine correspondence was quite enough to 
excite it. His first impulse was to seize his hat 
and fly to the dreaded presence of the old lady, 
to plead himself guilty in this affair and to 
screen Evelyn. But his card was returned with 
an emphatic refusal to see him, from Lady Car- 
stairs. 

He next bethought him of the Frau Hausmei- 
ster, who would, perhaps, know of Evelyn’s 


movements. From this woman, he learned that 3 


an exciting interview had taken place that day 
between Lady Carstairs and her companion. The 
old lady's voice had been heard trembling with 
anger, to which Fraulein Evelyn had replied 
with pleading tones and sobs. ‘A servant had 
then been sent up to pack the young lady's 
clothes, and she had left the house an hour after- 
ward, never to return, the servants said. 

“But can -no one tell me where she went?’ 
Keith asked, excitedly. 

“I am afraid not, Herr Wolseley. The old 
lady has been grim and silent ever since as a 
sleepy tiger. No one dares to speak to her of 
Friulein Evelyn.” 

Keith made a second and third effort to have 


future movements, he was forced to abandon his 


For the first time in his life, Keith Wolseley 
began to know! what real unhappiness was. Day 
and night, he thought of Evelyn adrift, friendless 
and suffering, perhaps, and all because of a little 
deception that was as much his fault as hers. 
He grew silent and moody, and his friends grad- 
ually ceased coming to his room in search of 








“* Wolseley is not half the jolly fellow he used 
to be; he seems to have grown twenty years 
older,” they said among themselves. 

After a time, he plunged himself into his work 
with a vigor that astonished his master and him- 
self; and; as the next spring approached, he 
sent the model of a statue to the exhibition that 
created a furore among all artists: His name 
was on every tongue, and orders for more work 
began to reach him from all sides. The success 
he had so ardently wished for was his at last, 
but the harvest of his labor seemed like Dead-Sea 
apples in his hands. Evelyn was not there to 
rejoice with him, and he did not know if she 
were living or dead. f 

He wandered: ‘away to Switzerland for a brief 

vacation. He could afford rest now, and he 
3 needed it for the coming winter's work. Walk- 
ing along a quiet road in the Rhone valley one 
morning, he saw a lady standing, watching the 
antics of a frisky young goat on the side of the 
3 hill rising abruptly from the road. 

As Wolseley drew nearer, the lady, who was 
young and pretty, reached up to gather a flower 
growing above her head, and put up her large 
sun-umbrella preparatory to continuing her way. 
The goat, frightened at the suddenly-raised par- 
asol, sped like an arrow up the mountain-side, 
dislodging a heavy stone in his flight, which 
began rolling toward the road with great force. 

The lady, ignorant of her danger, stood, 
quietly arranging her flowers, until Wolseley, 
darting forward, seized her by the’arm and 
dragged her away from the spot where, an 
instant later, the stone struck with a loud crash. 

‘Heavens, what danger I was in!’’ the lady 
exclaimed, in French. ‘You have saved my 
life, monsieur. Will you not accompany me 
home, so that my family may unite their thanks 
with mine? The. distance is very short.’”’ She 
was quite unnerved and trembling with fright, 
and Wolseley gave her his arm to a pretty little 












































































































































































































































an interview with Lady Carstairs, but all in vain. ‘ 


cottage round an angle of the. road, nestling 
under the shade of a pine-wood. 
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st Children; Evelyn, come! : I have a tiew 3 Evelyn were old friends, quietly withdrew after 
friend to present te you:”’ ‘ ten minutes’ ;chat, taking the children, with her. 

Two lovely little girls answered this call;and { To Wolseley’s eager .inquiries, Evelyn. replied 
overwhelined Wolseley with kisses and canenses { that, after having been angrily dismissed by 
upon hearing their mother’s story. i Lady Carstairs, she. had gone in despair to the 

‘« But,’ where is Mademoiselle Evelyn?” the $ house of an acquaintance, in Munich, who fort- 
lady asked... “She, will be glad to express her ;-unately knew of the post of governess vacant 
thanks, 'too, but: not quite after the manner of { for Madame Gabriel’s children.. Evelyn had pre- 
you children,” | i sented herself, her.services were accepted, and 

“ Mademoiselle Evelyn is in the garden. I } Madame Gabriel hed proved a very kind friend 


_ will call her,” said: one of; the little girls, dart- | ever since. 


“But why did you not send me. a word to 


ing down: the path with flying curls and, sash- | 
relieve my suspense about you?’’ said Wolseley, 


§ 
ribbons. 
Evélyn—the name stirred up a thousand tender | ‘ taking her hand in, his. 
memonies»in Keith Wolseley’s breast.,; Could it} ‘1 did not think yon had so much interest in 
be that his treasure was hidden here in the Swiss | me,’’. Evelyn answered, in. a low voice, 
mountains? - His heart. grew young:again at the} ‘:You, must have known that I yearned, for 
thought for a moment, and then’ he reproached }:news of you, Evelyn.’’ , It was the first. time,that 
himself for a visionary; fool, to allow! himself, to } Keith had called her by her Christian name, and 
hope so much.from the coincidence.of. a: name. } that she appeared not: to notice this: familiarity 
In-his reverie, he had cast his eyes on) the } he,took as,a,good omen. 
ground, and, when he raised them, he believed:}  ‘ Where is our friend Zampa?”’ Keith askeil, 
himself ‘suddenly. transported into dreamlantl; , in the course of their conversation. 
and: that the beautiful apparition hes saw. would } ~ “I left word that the Frau- Hausmeister was 
vanish jas soon as, he spoke. ‘to take him in trust; but I am’ afraid’ the poor 
Evelyn -Florestan stood. before him; holding } fellow is not so well cared for as when he lived 
out her hand, with the same lovely smile on her } on the roof.” 
lips as when they had met in the English garden. Madame Gabriel urged Mr. Wolseley to spend 
How, strange it all seemed now. [ ie week at the Rosiers, an invitation which he 
«Welcome to Rosiers, Mr. Wolseley !’’ the j gladly accepted. The week was extended to a 
said, with a manner showing the words. to, be} month, at the end of which time a grand fete 
direct: messengers from her heart. .‘‘ You seem } took. place at the cottage in honor of,, the 
, ever present to assist ladies in distress.”’ }/betrothal/of Evelyn. Florestan and the celebrated 


Madame Gabriel, seeing that ler rescuer and . young sculptor, Keith, Wolseley. 
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WER ANSWER. 


BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 





With the bright future you might share 
That it need not give me.a pang to tear 
The two asunder—break ties God-given, 
Shake off the old loves, earliest known? 
, Why, I'd turn my back on the gate of heaven, 
_ If it shut out my own. 


Tuanks for your offered heart, sir— 3 
And the fortune, Such golden radiance 
Outvies the glamor of lost romance, 

In most of out modern ladies” eyes. 

Nor heart nor fortune do I despise— 

,, Being a woman ; for ell the things, 
Silken dresses and diamond rings, 
The leisure, the pleasitre that money britigs,” T might have loved you? Yes, sir. 
T love them aliyet hold your price |: 3 But love too weak ‘for. contest’ proved 
», So high: Great-heavens |! could you atone, ; joa With pride—the clear-eyed, cold, pnmoyed, 
Or aught of yours, if I sacrifice _ To thrill at your hand’s touch, feel the flame 
The love I bear my own? Leap to my cheeks once when you came, 
93 WOuT ah Were signs of lover's love, maybe ; 
« But this other love—it would strengthen me 
} ,To suffer all things, Fearlessly, 
§ T could face all perils, though weak; I might 
3 Dare hunger, sickness, watch alone 
‘1 AW night by graves, with a tigress fight, 
: If 'twere to, help my,own. 


You did not sy it?:.No,-sir; 
Some. thoughts.are shy of words. No less 
I felt it, knew it—quick at a guess, " 
«You've called me sometimes; and, were you oft 
| Yow had guessed my’answer & ‘month ‘ago. '"'' 
Do you hdid my-past so'neath compare) 
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THE MILLS OF THE GODS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AFTER MANY DAYS,’’ ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 377. 


CHAPTER VI. ° for the fact is, I'd like a little of your advice 
ELL, Dick, this is a mutual ; just now. I’m in a scrape, and I want to know 
surprise.” he exclaimed. : the best way of getting out of it.” 
“I didn’t expect to find} Dick's face brightened. This was the oppor- 
you here; but you're tunity he had been longing for. He had often 
just the fellow I want to ; wished for a chance to put Elliott under obliga- 
see,”” ¢ tions to him—obligations that he would take 
Dick Graham , the new- } good care should later be repaid. 
comer, was well known } “My dear fellow, I’m perfectly delighted,” 
about town as a rather; he cried, cordially linking his arm in Elliott's, 


¢ 


fast young man, and he; and, drawing him aside, listened while John 
approached nearer to 3 explained the dilemma he was in. He told Dick 
being an intimate friend 3 of his meeting with Doris, that summer; of his 
of Elliott’s than any of: love for her, which as yet he had had no oppor- 
his other acquaintances. } tunity to declare, though he felt sure that it was 
He had hosts of friends, ; returned; of her lonely, penniless, and friendless 
this young scapegrace, ; condition; and of his desire to prove his affection 
for he had such bright good-natured ways and 3 by aiding her. 
pleasant manners that no one could resist his “Well, if you love the young lady and she 
advances. loves you, I should think the best thing would 
He was an unscrupulous fellow, however, in} be to marry her at once: then you will have 
spite of his pleasant ways, and had a better eye ; a right to take care of her,’’ suggested Dick. 
to his own interest in choosing his friends than ‘** That is what I would like to do,” answered 
anyone would have thought from his apparent § Elliott; ‘‘but—’ and he hesitated. «Well, 
frankness and candor. 3; I may as well tell you: Mr. Egerton has always 
He had not been particularly attracted toward § been much opposed to my marrying, and I am 
Flliott for his own sake; but then, as he argued 3 afraid he might find it out in some way. It 
with himself: «* He’s a deep fellow, and is play- } wouldn't be very prudent for me to offend him 
ing his cards well. He'll come into all that pile 3 just now—it might make a great difference in 
of money somehow, by hook or by crook, and 3 my prospects.” 
then he'll be a royal friend to have. Vl moped “T certainly wouldn't do anything to cross 
up to him now—in a disinterested way, of $ him now, after all these years,” responded Dick. 
course—and then Ill have the inside track 3 **T don't believe the old fellow can hold out 
afterward.’ ; much longer. Can’t you find a suitable home 
Accordingly, he had ‘*made up’’ to Elliott, } for her until you are able to marry?” 
as he expressed it, very successfully; for, though } Elliott shook his head. 
Elliott rather held aloof from all others. it never? “You don't know her. 
occurred to him to credit Dick Graham with the ; money from me.”’ 
far-seeing motives which he really possessed; 
and he believed his attachment genuine, and in 


She’d never accept 


$ Dick was silent for a moment, then he 

exclaimed : 

some measure returned it. ““T have it! 
He decided to consult Dick Graham now as 


Just the ticket, and no mistake. 
$I have an uncle—a wicked old scamp he is, 
tohis course of action. He intended to behave 3} too—but he looks like an arch-deacon or a bishop. 
honorably toward this beautiful helpless girl He shall personate a minister, and shall marry 
whom fate had thrown so strangely on his pro- § you to her—this evening, if she is willing. That 
tection; but he would not imperil his chances 3 js, she shall think you have married her; and 
with Mr. Egerton by doing it openly. then you can make it all right by another mar- 


“Tm glad to see you, Dick,’’ he exclaimed ; } riage, if you want to, after Mr. Egerton’s death, 
Vou. XCIII.—26. 1 
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Yet you can swear to the old man that you wd, Yet he half feared to speak of love, lest she 

not married—and can prove it, too, if wind eg think he was taking advantage of her 
3 











suspicious—so you'll be all right with him.’’ 3 lonely condition. But he had one powerful ally 

Elliott started. The idea of deceiving Doris } to help his pleading, and that was the love she 
in any way had never entered his mind. He bore him. At last, he mustered courage to speak. 
was silent for a few moments. The plan was} With blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, she 
infamous. Yet what other could be pursued? ; listened to his avowal; and he needed no answer 
He niust do something, and that at once, for} more than the mute but eloquent look whieh 
Doris was homeless. lighted her face. 

“It’s none of my business, of course,” said} ‘If you love me, darling, then why need we 
Dick, observing his hesitation ; ‘but 1 would hate 3 delay our marriage?’ he said. ‘Give me the 
to see you have a falling-out with Mr. Egerton; right to protect and shield you. There is no 
and, when there is something that you wish a per-{ one to consult. This accidental meeting is as 
son not to know, he is always sure to discover it. if fate intended we should be one at once. We 
You mean honorably by the young lady. And {need not wait to make elaborate preparations. 
what difference will it make whether you have; Let us be quietly married here, this evening, 
a real minister perform the ceremony or not? {and then nothing can ever separate us.” 

You can set it right afterward.” Doris started. Not unnaturally, she shrank 

As Elliott listened to this and other such } from such a hasty step, and it required a strong 
specious arguments, he found himself yielding } entreaty on her lover's part to induce her to 
Men did such things every day, he argued to’ yield to his wishes; her consciousness that she 
himself. As Dick said, he could make it all right } was homeless was the argument that finally pre- 
afterward: and of course he would. It seemed 3 vailed with herself. At last, she consented. 

a diabolical thing to do, and yet it was the safest;  “ You must know best,” she said, with child- 
plan: for it involved no risk of exciting Mr. ; like trust, when he assured her that it was for 
Egerton’s displeasure. A more honorable man their mutual happiness and welfare that there 
would have shrunk, at once and forever, from { should be no delay. 

such a deed. But John’s principle was always § But she was so exhausted from the strain 
subservient to his inclination. ; upon her nerves as well as from physical weari- 

‘* Well, I suppose it’s really the best plan,’’ ; ness, that, though faint from hunger, she could 
he admitted, finally. ‘But it is too late, 3 scarcely taste the inviting supper. The cup of 
to-night—isn't it?” coffee, however, which she forced herself to 

“Not at all,” Dick replied, promptly, consult- 3 drink, brought a little color to her pale cheeks 


ing his watch. “It is just eight. You had } and gave her strength. 


better have your supper now, and I will go and 
make all necessary arrangements and return in CHAPTER VII. 
an hour.” In a short time, Dick returned, bringing with 

“Very well,” said Elliott, and went slowly {him a clerical-looking individual, apparently 
upstairs. aged and infirm, followed by a hackman. 

Meantime, Doris had been waiting anxiously, Seeing the look of surprise and annoyance 
wondering at his long delay. She smiled at him} on Elliott’s face at the appearance of this 
as he entered. For a moment, his eyes fell} person, Dick whispered: 
before her glance. ‘If she only knew what “That's all right, my dear fellow. We must 
a cruel wrong I mean to do her,’ he thought, } have two witnesses, you know; and I thought 
“she would shrink away, instead of smiling at} it would prevent any suspicion of its not being 
me.’’ It embarrassed him, too, to feel that his ; genuine to have that part of it all square. Now, 
wooing must be so precipitate and hurried. He} are we ready? I got you a ring, for I knew you 
was at a loss how to begin. hadn’t one about you.” 

Doris looked so fair and childlike, as she sat The little party were ushered into the parlor 
there in her sombre dress, that all the love in $ and, in a moment more, Elliott and Doris were 
his heart seemed roused to new life. He felt } standing before the minister, who had hastily 
momentarily inclined to put from him the plan $ arrayed himself in a surplice, which he had 
he had agreed to and honorably to win and wed 3 brought with him. 
her. She would make a wife of whom any ‘Until death do you part.” Doris heard the 
man might be proud; and, even if he lost the words, as if ina dream. Had she really united 
inheritance which he had been scheming for, } her life, wholly and irrevocably, to the man who 
her affection would more than recompense him. $ stood beside her? Could her father see her? 
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And would he think she was doing right? He; the word had. Doris repeated it to herself as 
had always liked Elliott, and had often spoken ; she heard his footsteps descending the stairs. 
highly in his praise. But would he have Elliott contrived to give to Mr. Egerton an 
approved of this hasty marriage? Yet what} explanation of his tardiness that had to be taken 
else could she have done? Alone and friend-} as satisfactory. But the old man was evidently 
less, with no one to advise her, was she not? angry and suspicious, and Elliott resolved this 
right in yielding to Elliott’s solicitations? should be the last time that he permitted any- 
A great wave of longing—to see her father $ thing to interfere with his duties as nurse. 
again, to lean upon his tried and trusted love— It was some time before Elliott found leisure 
rushed over her, and a mist of tears obscured ; to review the events of the evening, and then he 
her vision. Had he forgotten her? Was he so} congratulated himself on having followed Dick’s 
happy, in that mysterious land beyond the grave, ; advice. He loved Doris. He had thrilled with 
tuat he had no thought of care, no anxiety, for ; delight when he had first felt the touch of her soft 
the path her feet were treading here below? 
She was still bewildered, as in a dream, when $ 
the minister closed his book and took her hand, 
with a few grave words of congratulation. Then 


lips, and knew that his love was returned. He 
looked forward impatiently to the time which 
$ should end their separation. His present fetters 
3 were galling beyond endurance. It seemed as 
Elliott stooped over her and imprinted on her 3 if he could scarcely: wait for the old man’s 
lips his first kiss. 3 death to give him wealth and freedom. He even 
“And now,” said Dick, ‘all that remains to; persuaded himself that it was partly for Doris’s 
do is the subscribing of our signatures. John— sake that he must still scheme and plot to gain 
you first.”” And he thrust a pen into his friend's { possession of the fortune which should enable 
nerveless hand, and, bending over him as he sat } him to gratify her every whim. 


down, murmured softly: ‘‘ This is for the hack- ; ‘I consider myself bound to her as sacredly 
¢as I could be by any tie,” he said to himself. 


man’s benefit, you know; the fellow’s keen 
«‘T may not be a good man, but I would be worse 


enough to notice if everything isn’t regular. 
It don’t amount to anything. I will give you 3 than a fiend if 1 deceived that innocent trusting 


the paper to tear up afterward. Now, Mrs. 3 girl. I hated to go through that mock ceremony, 
Elliott—if you please.” : 


but it was the only thing to do, for I could not 
Doris, blushing shyly to hear her new title, risk losing the fortune I have spent my life to 


took the pen and inscribed her name. Then; win. Dear little girl—I «=m impatient to see her 
Dick wrote his, in a bold dashing hand, followed : again. I owe Dick Graham a good turn for this 
by the hackman, with much painful laboring in } kindness to-night, and I must not forget it.” 
his sprawling characters. In the meantime, Dick Graham was congrat- 

It was all over, at last. Dick escorted the $ ulating himself upon the part he had taken in 
minister downstairs, and then the little bridal § the evening’s work. 
party entered the hack and drove to the lodgings 3 ‘*I did a good thing for myself,’ he solilo- 
Which Dick had engaged. They were in a quiet ; quized, ‘‘and I will reap my reward when John 
Pleasant street, though not a fashionable one. 3 gets the money he’s working for. I think I 
There Dick left Elliott and Doris, who were $ shall be able to make him shell out whenever 
Ushered into a large well-furnished room. To} I’m hard up. That’s a pretty little creature 
Weary and exhausted Doris, it looked very $ that he found down in the country. I wonder 
inviting. A,cheerful fire burned in the grate, } whether he’ll get tired of her before he is free 
forthe evenings were growing chilly, and a com-} to do as he likes about marrying. Well, time 
fortable easy-chair was drawn up before the fire. $ will tell.” 

“Now, my darling, I must leave you,” said Doris soon retired and speedily fell into a 
Elliott, after he had -seen that everything was } heavy dreamless slumber. She wakened, the next 
provided for her comfort. ‘It is hard to have} morning, refreshed and invigorated: though, 











to do it so soon, out Mr. Egerton will be ; when she first opened her eyes, she looked about: 


Wondering already at my long absence. I only her in surprise. ‘‘ Where was she?” she thought. 
Went out for a constitutional of an hour, and it 


; Then her glance rested on the shining hand of 
has been several hours, as you know. I will gold encircling her slender finger, and she 
come to-morrow, and you must not be lonely } remembered everything. 

until then. Good-night, dear wife,’ and he held 
her to him in a close embrace, with something } 
of real unselfish love. 


His wife! What a strange unfamiliar sound 


She was married! But what a different wed- 
ding it had been from the ceremony she had some- 
times pictured to herself, when the little proces- 
sion would move up the flower-strewn aisle of 
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the pretty village-church, the bride, robed in § another attempt at reconciliation. He thought 
white, leaning upon ber father’s arm, smiles and } that, perhaps, after years of estrangement, his 
tears alike greeting the day. father would be glad to weleome him back. So 
How different the hurried service of the pre-{ he wrote, telling him of his loneliness, for he 
vious evening, with no time for thought or prep- ‘ had buried his wife and child, and asked that he 
aration, with no loving hands to array her, no; might return and take a son’s place again to love 
friends to bid her God-speed upon her new life. ; and care for his father in his old age and illness, 
She reproached herself presently for caring } It was with no thought of the wealth that his 
about these details, and thought of the love ; father had it in his power to leave that Harold 
which had prompted her husband to insist on} sought this reconciliation, for it had never 
so hasty a ceremony, that he might care for her } occurred to him that his father would carry out 
the better in her loneliness. } his angry threats of bequeathing it to a stranger. 
She had barely finished her breakfast when } Elliott took good care, however, that this letter 
Elliott made his appearance. She felt happier } should not reach Mr. Egerton’s eyes. So, while 
than she had since her father’s death, as she met ; the old man was pining for his son, he was kept 
her husband's glad looks. The few hours of his; ignorant of the fact that the latter was waiting 
visit were happy ones to both, and it was with } for some word of welcome that should bring him 
great reluctance that John forced himself, at} back to his old place in his father’s arms and 
last, toward noon, to leave her, and returned to 3 heart. 
Mr. Egerton. 3 

One consolation he had, in his selfish soul. } CHAPTER VIII. 

He knew that his time of probation was rapidly} A wEeK passed. Doris was beginning to be 
being shortened. Mr. Egerton was surely dying. } somewhat reconciled to her new and lonely life, 
His own eyes had been opened to that fact, and } brightened only by the brief daily visits of her 
life was a continual struggle with him now. His } husband. 

resentment against his son gradually peal On the day after their wedding, Elliott had 
away, with eternity so near, and he longed for a made a most singular requesi, and one that puz- 
reconciliation with all the strength of his lonely } zled her not a little. He asked her not to 
old heart. John Elliott was fully aware of this } allude to their marriage in any of her letters to 
desire, and he made it now his chief business in } old Elspie or other friends, and not to mention 
life to see that the father should not yield to it. ; his name to anyone, no matter in what circum- 
He did not say much. He did not even venture 3 stances she might be placed. 

on any remark that might be interpreted as being *‘T want to prove your love,” he said. * Will 
derogatory to the absent son. He was too politic ; you grant me an apparently unreasonable favor?” 
to run any risk of that kind. But, in a thou- ‘Anything in the world,’’ she answered. 
sand and one little ways, he tried patiently to * Will you promise me that you will not men- 
take a son’s place; and sometimes he fancied } tion my name to anyone, nor tell anyone where 
that he had succeeded. ’ I live?” 

He felt very sure, in these days, that success; ‘‘ What a singular request!’ said Doris, look- 
was about to crown his patient life-long labor, } ing at him in innocent wonder. 
for he had caught half-whispered sayings that; But promise, if you love me.’’ persisted 
had made his heart beat high with hope. ; Elliott, earnestly. ‘Do not tell anyone of my 

“It is bitterly hard,” the sick man moaned ; name or address. I cannot fully explain to you 
once, when he did not know that John was in} how necessary it is- that Mr. Egerton should 
the room. ‘It is bitterly hard to leave this; know nothing of my marriage. You must trust 
goodly heritage away from my own flesh and} me and believe that I have a good reason for 
blood to a stranger; but there is no help for it: ¢ asking you this favor.”’ 

i have sworn I will not forgive him,.and I will “IT promise,” she said. But still there was a 
keep my word.” look of puzzled inquiry in her blue eyes. 

No thought of pity for the dying man’s long- ‘‘Thank you, my darling,’ answered Elliott. 
ing to see his son, no thought of pity for the; “It will not be long now before there will be no 
man whom he was trying to rob of his inherit- } further oceasion for secrecy. We can be patient 
ance, ever entered John Elliott’s heart. He} for a little while, since we have a life of happi- 

began, on the contrary, to feel that the fortune ness to look forward to.” 
3 
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rightfully belonged to him—that he had fairly} All anxiety was removed by her’ pledge, for 
earned it by his long service. surely now there would be no way in which any 
But a little time before, Harold had made : knowledge of Doris could ever reach Mr. Egerton. 
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After her experience with the ruffian who had ; before morning,” said one of the nurses, point- 
robbed her on the first night of her arrival in ; ing significantly to the band of bright gold upon 
the city, Doris had shrunk from going out again } her finger. 
alone. But, one afternoon, the sunshine was so “She is young to be married. I expect she is 
bright that it tempted her to venture a short 3a bride,’’ answered another, pushing back: the 
walk. stained and tangled curls that fell over the low 
The confinement and solitude, to both of which } white brow. ‘Probably she will be better in 
she was so unaccustomed, began to tell upon her } the morning, and we can send for her relations.”’ 
strength and health; and sometimes a feeling of But, when morning came, Doris was tossing 
homesickness and longing to see the dear familiar } to and fro in delirium, and the nurses could 
scenes and faces of her girlhood’s home made } gain no information from her troubled cries. 
her present life seem almost unendurable. But} She lay thus for days, shorn of the sunny 
the thought that, if she lived in this way under 3 glory of her hair, and thin and wasted from the 
a shadow of secrecy, it was to please her hus- $ fever. 
band, helped her to endure it. Her first thought, when she came back to con- 
The fresh air brought a tinge of color to the 3 sciousness, was of her husband, and she won- 
face, which looked the fairer by contrast with ; dered whether he knew anything of her acci- 
the crape veil. She walked until she began to } dent or whether her sudden disappearance had 
grow weary. Then she turned to retrace her } been incomprehensible to him. 
steps homeward. She was crossing one of the She was about to beckon a nurse to her side 
busiest and most crowded avenues, when a pair } and ask her to send a messenger for him, when 
of runaway horses dashed down the street. she remembered the promise he had exacted 
Instantly there was a scene of confusion. Ail; from her. Perhaps she ought not to send, yet 
other vehicles made haste to get out of the way, } how else could she let him know of her condi- 
and pedestrians darted to places of safety. Doris } tion? 
saw the horses coming, just as she was in the «« How long have I been here?’’ she asked, as 
middle of the street, and, trembling with fright, : the nurse came to the side of her bed, with some 
she hastened toward the sidewalk, her eyes so } nourishment. 
intently watching the danger she feared that she «Three weeks,’ answered the woman. 
did not see a wagon which was coming in the } “So long?”’ exclaimed Doris, in troubled sur- 
opposite direction. All unused as she was to} prise. ‘‘ Has anyone been here to see me?”’ 
city sights and sounds, it was not strange _—s “Yes; a gentleman was here yesterday, but 
she became completely confused in her terror. } he wouldn't leave his name. He said you were 
The driver shouted to her and tried to check his $ so changed he wouldn't have believed it was 
horses. But it was too late. The pole of the } you.” 
wagon struck her and she fell beneath the? ‘What sort of looking man?’’ queried Doris, 
horses’ feet. ; eagerly; and, as she listened to the nurse’s 
A crowd gathered about the insensible figure, 3 description, she recognized her husband. 
and pitying hands carried her into a neighboring Then he knew she was here, and doubtless he 
apothecary’s shop, where the usual remedies ; would come again to-day to see her. So all day 
were employed to restore her to consciousness, } long she watched and waited for him, her heart 
and a temporary bandage was applied to a cut on } beating faster every time the door opened. 
her head. Toward evening, she had fallen into a light 
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A vain search was made for her name and } slumber, when the nurse gently roused her, 


; 
address, but there was no way in which they saying : 
could ascertain her residence ; so it was decided, “‘ Here is a friend to see you.” 
finally, that the best plan would be to send her § She never doubted for a moment that it was 
toa hospital. Doubtless anxious friends would 3 her husband, until she lifted her eyes and saw 
soon make inquiry there for her, if she were not ; Dick Graham beside her. Her heart sank with 
able to tell her name. $ bitter disappointment; but she remembered that 
Her beauty and youth won her kinder atten-; he was a friend at all events, and perhaps he 
tion at the hospital than is usually bestowed ; had brought her a message from her husband. 
upon the unknown cases that are bronght in, ; So she greeted him with a smile of welcome. 
and a mother’s hands could scarcely have been} He was shocked at the change which illness 
more tender than those which undressed the § and suffering had made in her, and there was 
unconscious girl and laid her in a snowy cot. ; unmistakable sympathy in his voice and manner. 
“ Somebody’s heart will be breaking about her} ‘Your husband sent a message by me,” he 
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said, gently. ‘*He bade me tell you that he 
could not leave Mr. Egerton just now; for the 
old gentleman is much worse than usual, and 
demands all his care and attention. He sends 
you his love, and hopes you will soon get well.” 

‘‘Has he not been here? Does he not know 


‘If I'd seen the girl, l’d never have suggested 
the plan I did to Elliott,’ he said to himself, 
3 as he was leaving the hospital. ‘She's too good 
Sand innocent and sweet to play fast and loose 
with, as Elliott seems willing to do. I wouldn't 
} give sixpence for his affection for anything or 


how ill I have been?” she asked, a spot of ‘anybody in the world except for Mr. Egerton’s 


crimson staining either pale cheek. 

“Yes; he was here yesterday,’ answered 
Dick; ‘and he knows how ill you are. He 
longs to see you; but he is sure you will think 
with him, that it would not be prudent to risk 
his chances with Mr. Egerton by neglecting him, 
now that he is probably dying.” 

Doris had always before been the object of such 
loving solicitude, that, for a moment, she could 
scarcely understand the purport of this message. 
When she realized that her husband was willing 
to leave her to the care of strangers, that he 
might give the attention which belonged to her 
to an old man whose money he wished to inherit, 
her pride rose in arms. 

“Surely, he cannot love me,” she said to 
herself, ‘or he would be at my side even now. 
If he were suffering, how quickly I would have 
given up all else to nurse him.” 

‘« He may not be able to come for some time,”’ 
went on Dick, noting how the message had 
pained and hurt her, and wishing that Elliott 
had dispatched some other than himself on this 
ungracious errand. ‘And, if there is anything 
you want, he desires that you will tell me, 
instead of sending for him. Do you know 
where he lives?” 


“No,” confessed Doris, realizing for the first } 


time that she would not have known where to 


send for her husband, even if she had dutenh} 


to do so. 

“Then I will leave you my address; and, 
if you will send me a note at any time—” 

“You need not leave it,’’ interrupted Doris; 
**T shall wait until my husband comes himself to 
see me.’ For her pride was now fully aroused. 

Was this the man who, but one short month 
ago, had taken upon himself a vow to love, 
honor, and cherish her, and yet left her now 
to hired strangers, for fear he would lose Mr. 
Egerton’s money? Oh, if she could but have 
her father’s protecting arm about her once more 
or lay her aching head on loving Elspie’s bosom. 


Dick saw how she felt, and tried to think of $ Vitality; 


something to say to make Elliott’s conduct seem 
less heartless and mercenary. His sympathy 


and pity for the girl were great, notwithstanding } seeing him? 


he had helped to deceive her so cruelly, and he 
would have been glad to offer comfort if he had 
known how. 


money-bags! I believe he would sell his soul 
3 to get them into his possession, if every other 
way failed.” 

$ Doris lay quietly on her pillow, meantime, her 
’ eyes closed as if in slumber. She did not care 
3 now whether she ever regained strength and 
$health. Ah, if she could only die! Death 
} appeared a haven of rest, now that the love 
which soothed her bereavement had turned to 
Dead-Sea fruit in her grasp. 

Life could offer nothing. She felt that she 
could never forgive her husband for his heartless 
neglect at the time when she most needed his 
affection. He had promised to care for her 
in sickness and in health; but he had broken 
his solemn vow. The fabric of her happiness, 
3 all her hopes, all her illusions, were shattered. 
3 Oh, if she could only die! 
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When the doctor stopped, in his evening 
round, an hour later, he found her burning 
: with fever and muttering in disconnected sen- 
3 tences something about “father” and ‘« Elspie.” 
3 But not even in her delirium did she mention 
} the name of the man whom she had so resolutely 
} resolved to forget. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Curistmas-EveE came, a clear frosty night, with 
3 the stars shining as calmly down on the throng 
> which crowded the brilliantly -lighted streets, 
i as they shone hundreds of years ago on the 
’ shepherds keeping their watch on the Judean 
plains. The noise and bustle of the city seemed 
} to pause at the door of Mr. Egerton’s house 
sand pass by; for no sound reached the upper 

room, which was so strangely and solemnly silent. 

In this room, Mr. Egerton lay dying. 

The firelight threw fitful flickering shadows 
across the picture-hung walls and luxurious 
furniture and dimly lighted the countenances of 
the sufferer and his companion. 

The two faces presented a striking contrast. 
? One was full of life and youth, flushed with 
the other was old and wan, every 
feature pinched and drawn. 
> Has he not come yet? Must I die without 
I am going fast—fast,’”’ muttered 
$the sick man, the words ending in a weary 
>moan. “Give me my cordial; it may restore 
}my strength for awhile.” 
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He drained the glass which Elliott brought, 
then sank back exhausted even by this slight 
effort. 

Another hour passed. The life-current had 
run so sluggishly, that, once or twice, ae 
thought it had ceased its flow. Suddenly, the } 
old man opened his eyes, now burning with } 
an unnatural light. : 

“Death is here,” he whispered; “I feel it. } 
I must go, and my boy has not come. It is 
hard—hard! You told him I was dying?’’ he 
added, eagerly, looking at Elliott. ‘‘ You bade 
him hasten?” 

Elliott made a gesture of assent. 

“Then he will come. I am sure of that. 
But it will be too late. 
before I go.” 

He paused a moment for breath. 

“Swear to me that you will keep the trust 
of a dying man.”’ 

‘‘] swear it,’ was the solemn answer. 

“You know that I made a will, leaving my 
fortune to you. You have been faithful to me 
and my interests for years, and I wanted to shut 
my son entirely out of my heart and life, so 1 
left his inheritance away from him. On the day 
when he took that low-born adventuress for his 
wife—when he brought that disgrace upon the 3 
name of Egerton—I vowed that he should be my 
son no longer. And I have kept my vow for 
years. But now, as I face the shadow of death, 3 
I forgive him. He was wrong, but I was over- : 
harsh. I sent for him, that I might give him 3 
my dying blessing. But he will be too late— 
too late.”’ 

There was silence again for a time. 

“Even now I hear the rush of the dark 
river,’’ Mr. Egerton cried, rousing from a half- § 
stupor. ‘I must hasten. Elliott, you are too § 
honest to wish me to be unjust to my boy. 1% 
made another will, last week, in favor of my 
son. But I have not forgotten you.” $ 

Elliott’s face grew dark with anger and dis- 
appointment. But no word betrayed his feel- ; 
ings. é 


$ 


2 


I have something to do 


straining his fast-failing sight to watch the 
movements of his attendant. 

‘«In that lower drawer, you will find a bunch 
of keys onaring. There, you have them. That. 
little one will unlock the drawer. So—that is 
it. Give me that large yellow envelope. Ah! 
here it is,”” and he clutched at it eagerly. ‘Now 
look for the other one. It is in the same drawer,”’ 
and he extended his trembling hand for it. 
«Make haste. I must see this destroyed tefore 
I go. You must burn this one,’’ he went on. 
“Then, when my boy comes, he will know I 
remembered him at the last.” 

His voice failed, and, closing his eyes, he was 
silent for a few instants. 

‘Give me my cordial,’ he murmured, directly. 
As the glass was placed to his lips, he drained it 
eagerly. 

‘Now burn this will—burn it,’’ he cried, 
querulously, holding the paper toward Lis 
attendant. 

A fierce light gleamed in Elliott’s eyes. This 
old man was feeble and helpless. Why should 
he even feign to obey him? 

“Burn that will!” 

He did not move. What! by his own act, for- 
feit his right to the prineely fortune far which 
he had plotted for years? Never! Sooner would 
he stain his hands, if need were, with the blood 
of the helpless man before him. 

“T will not,’ he hissed, defiantly, as the suf- 
ferer fretfully reiterated his command. 

“You will not? Do you dare defy me?” 

Dying though the old man was, the Egerton 
pride sprang to life. 

“Obey me! Burn this will!’ 

There was a ring of command in the feeble 
tones, but John Elliott heeded it not. He drew 
both wills from the trembling hands, in spite of 
the resistance which the dying man offered. 

“The fortune is mine—mine,”’ he cried, defi- 
antly, “‘and now you cannot take it from me. 
You are too late!’’ 

“Too late!’’ The listener echoed the fatal 
words with a despairing wail. Then he rallied. 


“You will still be a rich man,’’ went on the $ He half rose in his bed with a last effort of 
sufferer, speaking with increasing difficulty. } strength. 


“But my son will receive his own. It would 


not be right for the Egerton fortune to pass into } 
Now, I want to see you § a thousand-fold for this treachery !” 


a stranger’s hands. 
destroy the old will before I go. Open my desk.” 

Elliott obeyed. What else coutd he do? But it 
was in sullen silence. 

“Open the right-hand drawer.” 

But the drawer resisted Elliott's effort. It was 
locked. 

“Look for the key,’’ panted the old man, 


‘May the curse of a dying man blight 
your life,” he shrieked. ‘May you be repaid 


CHAPTER X. 
A Loup peal at the door-bell below startled 
them both. 
«My boy at last!’ cried the old man, a gleam 
of exultation on his dying face. 
«Curse him, how came he here?’’ muttered 
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John Elliott, and, springing to the door, he locked 3 was the matter with me, that I could not burn 


and bolted it as he heard a step ascending the 
stairs. 

Then he thrust both wills into his pocket and 
replaced the drawer in the desk. 

‘* Open the door,’ gasped the old man. 

But Elliott did not move. 

On the contrary, he smiled with cynical tri- 
umph in the speaker's face, for he saw that 
death’s hand was on his victim. 

“Open the door,’ commanded a voice from 
outside. 

But still Elliott did not obey. 


The old man’s strength was fast ebbing. The : 


ashen lips moved, but no sound was heard. He 
made a futile imperious gesture, but there was 
no relenting in the hard cruel face that bent 
above him. 

‘¢Open the door, or I will break it in,” 
manded the voice outside. 

«Your father’s blood be on your head, if you 
do,” answered Elliott. ‘ He forbids me to open 
it.”” 

With a last despairing effort, the dying man 
summoned all his strength to deny this false- 
hood; but no words came. There was a gurgle 
in the thyoat—the eyes grew fixed and glassy— 
he fell back dead. 

There was a heavy blow which shook the door, 
a crash, and Harold Egerton rushed into the 
room. 

“See your work!” cried Elliott, pointing to 
the prostrate form. 

But his words fell 


com- 


unheeded. 


A wail of » 


it? But I must hide it. Yet where?” 

After long consideration, he finally decided 
to put it between the leaves of a large volume 
that stood on the top shelf of a small bookcase. 

‘“‘T can leave it there safely—for a little while, 
at least,’ he said. “If 1 don’t hide it at once 
somebody may come and find me with it. Then, 
sometime to-morrow, I must manage to replace 
$ the will in my favor in the desk, where it can 
’ be easily found when they search for it.’ 

He threw himself on the bed, to rest after his 
2 long vigil. 

Two hours passed, and he awoke from his 
troubled sleep unrefreshed and more weary than 
when he had first sought repose. 

The next two days seemed interminable. He 
¢ had found a chance to replace one will, unob- 
> served, in the secretary. The other he took out 
: from the book, where he had left it temporarily, 
sand carried it about his person as the safest 
3 place. 





; Meanwhile, he remained in his room as much 
}as possible till the funeral, not desiring to 
’ encounter Harold Egerton again. 

; He knew that the reading of the will would 
{be the critical moment for him. For that 
¢ event, he would need all his self-possession. So, 
; when he returned to the house, after the funeral, 
sand followed the lawyer. into the library, he 
’ made a vigorous effort to appear calm. 

; “If I betray myself now, all will be lost,” he 
; muttered. 

The few who were interested in the reading of 


anguish broke from the son, as he bent over the } the will soon gathered around the old lawyer, 


motionless form. 
‘Father! oh, father!’ he moaned. 
Say that you forgive me!” 


«« Speak ! 


3 who, with an air of dignified importance, had_, 
> seated himself at a table. Now, unfolding the 
> document which he had found in the secretary 
; where Elliott had replaced it, 
; it aloud. 


pe began to read 


But no answer came. 
Elliott hurried out of the chamber, and Harold 
Egerton was alone with his dead. Goingupstairs } After the usual preliminary legal phraséology 
$ had been completed, came the words for which 
all had been waiting. é 


to his own bed-room, Elliott stood a moment $ 


¢ 


there, uncertain. : 


‘<I must destroy the will,”’ he said, ‘or hide 3 ‘I do hereby devise,” read the lawyer, ‘and 
it where it can’t be found. The last is the best. bequeath to John Elliott, who has for years been 
If I tear it up or burn it at this candle, ‘the $ to me all that a faithful loving son could be—”’ 
pieces or the ashes might betray me. No—I will § Then followed an enumeration of the personal 
hide it where it will never be found. Nobody } and real estate of the testator. 
will ever be the wiser for its existence. The Not a muscle of John Elliott’s face quivered. 
property is mine by right, anyway. Haven’t Not-a tremor betrayed his secret agitation, as all 
I been a hundred times as patient and faithful } eyes were turned upon him. The die had been 
asason could be? Haven’t I humored all his } cast. 
whims and queer notions just for this? He left } Silence followed. Then, as the lawyer was 
it to me once. It was only when he was at } about to speak, the minister who had conducted 
death’s door and his mind leaving him that } the funeral sprang to his feet, and, with sup- 
he changed his intention. He was then only { pressed excitement, exclaimed: ‘ Hold!” 
half sane. Yes, he had sunk into idiocy. What } [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





HER DEAD FACE. 


BY ELIZABETH 


Founp dead, you say? Drowned? ‘ 

Tangled in the lily-stems and held down by } 
their slimy clasp? Very mysterious and sad, is it? ; 

There is no one to claim her, you tell me—no } 
one who knows that fair dead face? Oh, yes; I ; 
know her! ; 

You stare at me. Is there anything so strange 
in the fact of my recognizing her? Why, I have } 
kissed those cold lips when they were throbbing } 
with life and when they clung to mine even as } 
mine did to them. You look at me in wonder } 
and you shrink away from me. You think me 5 
mad. No, I hate her—that is all. 

“Hate her!’ I could say it over and over, to } 
every rhyme and measure, and still you would 
not understand how much I hate her! 

She is very beautiful? Yes, even now, with 
her hair dank from the slime of the water- 3 
grasses and all the color drowned from her ; 
cheeks and lips, she is lovely. That clinging 
wet hair was like the sunshine when I saw it ; 
last—like heavy coils of yellow gold. So heavy } 
—just lift that coil that falls there to the right, 
You won't? You cannot? I assure 
you that, if she could know, she would be only } 
glad that you should see and like her golden : 
But she cannot know. If those eyes } 
could unclose and those lips move, I'd say to you } 
to fly—fast and furiously—nor stop nor slacken ; 
speed so long as you had strength to move! But $ 
you are safe. Death has stolen from her all her 3 
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and see. 


tresses ! 


weapons, so you are safe. 

She broke my heart long years ago. ‘Is that 
all?” you ask. All? Well, perhaps not quite. 
You may judge for yourself. I’ve half a mind 
to tell you something of what came to me through 
the loveliness that lies between us. You are 9 
stranger, to be sure, and may not care to hear. ; 
You do? Well, then, you shall. } 

Great trees tangling their boughs together } 
over my head; a singing brook that laughed and } 
danced over its bright pebbles; a large low / 
house, with roses—yellow, white, and scarlet— / 
clustering everywhere: these are my earliest | 
recollections. Long sweet summer days—these 
are the first that 1 remember; days that ayn 
filled for me with wondrous happenings. Each } 
small green bud, each opening rose, each tiny / 
shower of scented petals, were mysteries deep } 


, 


and delightful as any I filched from between the { 


; that could move and soften me. 
> No; I cannot talk of her, even yet ! 


‘and plan for my mother and myself. 


IRONS FOLSOM. 


covers of Gulliver or Hans Andersen. Well, 
maybe I have one thing for which I can be grate- 
ful—one memory from which | do not shrink— 
the recollection of my childhood’s days. Those 
days when the skies were bluer and the sunshine 
brighter than they have ever been in later years; 
when my joys were countless and one sweet sad 
face was ever close to me. My mother—my 
mother! There comes a lump in my throat now 
at thought of her—now, after all the years 
and when I believed I had passed by everything 
My mother! 


I was a quiet dreaming child, and would lie 
for hours staring at the ever-changing glimpses 


{ of blue sky through the leaves of some great 
’ tree and build such beautiful castles in the air. 


Such radiant lovely castles which were to become 
realities when I should be old enough to work 
I can 
almost smile to think what the reality has been. 

I grew from that visionary season into a quiet 
boyhood—hbecame a thoughtful sober man. Fate 


‘seemed kird to me; some of the more modest 
} of my castles appeared about to take substantial 


form. 

And, one day. she came into my life. She 
danced into it with wide childlike eyes which 
smiled radiantly on me. You think her beau- 
tiful—you should have seen her that first day. 
I can shut my eyes and see her now; through 
all the years and their misery, that recollection 
has ‘pushed its way and keeps before me; she 
would be glad to know it. She was dressed in 
white she was, a great bunch of crimson roses 
fastened in her blue eyes pure as a child’s—her 
beautiful face looking innocent as an angel's. 

And I—well, I worshiped her! There was 
never any question as to that, from the very 
first! I had lived a calu even life, when sud- 
denly there came into it a turmoil and an emo- 
tion that frightened and overwhelmed me. A 
mad unreasoning passion took hold of me and 
held me tight, left me no hope, no thought that 
did not find its centre in those blue eyes! And 
she said she loved me; she promised that ]—I 
alone—should share her future. And, in the days 
which followed, I found not hours enough to con- 
tain my happiness. I lived in a world all rose- 
colored; a world that was fairer and better, I 
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thought, than any I could hope to know there- 
after. Remember, I was not like other men; I 
had lived without the loves so lightly won and 
lightly lost, that make up so much of youth and 
its follies. She was the first—the very first— 
and I gave to her my whole heart, and would 
gladly have given my very soul! 

I'll not say much about that fool’s-paradise of 
mine. I do not know how long it lasted, but 
suddenly the end came. 

Into my mother’s face there had come new 
lines, new caremarks that I did not heed, and 
one day she spoke to me of the idol I had set up 
between us. 

‘She is beautiful,’ she said, “but. oh, my 
dear, is she to be trusted? I do not think that 
she is good !” 

Well, I said bitter things to that dear 
mother; I loosed her clinging arms and thrust 
her roughly from me. I turned my back on her 
pleading face and strode away in anger. What 
words to hear said of her! ‘ Not to be trusted!” 
I laughed out loud—why, would I not have 
staked the world, had it been mine, on her truth 
and faithfulness ? 

Then I heard a low familiar laugh beyond the 
thicket close by, and my wrath flew away before 
the joy of her near presence. Then, before I 
could speak or make my presence known, I 
heard her voice say: 

‘Can I not make you understand that I never 
meant a word of it? You know I loved you all 
the time.” 

The blood rushed to my head, blurred my 
sight, and made me dizzy, as with one sweep of 
my arms I cleared my way to her. 

Yes, fair and lovely as the June morning 
itself, with soft white draperies and tangled yel- 
low curls, she stood there. She had the grace to 
turn pale at my sudden appearance, and shrank 
further into the arms that encircled her, and 
turned her rosebud face to the masculine one so 
near hers. I stared at them, while the trees 
beyond danced and the whole landscape rocked, 
and faster and faster throbbed my pulses. I 
brushed the mist from before my eyes and 
planted my feet firmly on the strangely unsteady 
ground. 

“Lenore,” I said, quietly, and my voice 
sounded far away and unfamiliar to my own 
ears. 

She did not answer, and then he spoke: 
‘*Lenore has been a little thoughtless and 
coqueitish in her acquaintance with you; but, 
as she assures me that she meant not a word of 
it all, I have forgiven her.” 

I did not heed him. 


‘Lenore,’ I repeated, ‘‘give me your hand, 
dear—come away!’’ She turned her face from 
me and slipped one arm about his neck. And 

3 I—what did I do? You will hardly~ believe 
; me! I fell on my knees at her feet and prayed 
to her to say it was not true—that she had loved 
me—would love me still—be faithful to her 
promise to become my wife. 1 gathered her 
filmy skirts in my hands and kissed them; I 
called her by the old, fond, tender names—and 
she laughed at me—she spurned me with her 
$ foot and laughed ! 

What then? I hardly know. I went mad, I 
think. I tore her from the arms that held her; 
I flung him to the ground and struck again and 

’ again—with a strength that was not mine—at 
§ the face beneath me! 

And then there was a crowd of strange curi- 

ous faces about—a crowd of people who stared 
at me with frightened wonder. They carried 
‘him tenderly away, while I—I went to prison 
for ten years’ hard labor. 

Yes, I have been a convict—oh! I shall not 
hurt you! I lived between stone walls for ten 
long years; worked each day at my bench; was 
s Starved, beaten—shall I show you the scars on 
’ my limbs?—and grew gray-haired and bent as 
the years went by. How much endurance is 
; given to us! How much we can suffer in mind 
Coa body while still the spark of life burns 

steadily on! It is to men with homes and happi- 
’ ness, with clinging little arms about their necks, 
’ to whom death comes—not to such as 1! 

; I worked my ten years through, and, as the 
time for my release drew near, what were my 
$ thoughts? Of home? Of my mother? No; 
but that maybe she had regretted, that she was 
sorry for me—was waiting for me; and alone in 
my cell at night I thought of this until I grew to 
’ be quite sure that it would be so. Oh! I should 
$ know her, although there would be lines on her 
; white forehead and a new droop to her curving 


3 


$ 
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mouth; the smiles and dimples would be gone, 
but I should love the sad-eyed Lenore, whom I 


was to find waiting so patiently for me. And, 
; when the prison-gates closed behind me, I started 
3to reach the fulfillment of my dream, Fool? 
Yes; but perhaps you will begin to understand 
how much she was to me! 

Lights shone from every window of the house, 
and the breeze brought a sweet waltz- music; 
it was no time, with my prison-marks upon me, 
to search for Lenore. But I could not go away: 
it had been so long—so very long—since I had 
seen her. I drew near, and, seeing no one, laid 
hold of the iron railing and drew myself up to 
the balcony. I could see into a small lighted 
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room; and, outlined against the crimson dra- 
peries, I perceived a man and a woman. 

I rested my disfigured hands on the sill 
and drew my breath hard. Tall, straight, and 
handsome—no prison-marks, no scars, no stoop, 
none of the unmistakable air that marks the 
convict, about him. He was handsome, smiling, 
and holding fast both hands of the radiant 
woman by his side—holding tight her hands, 
and Lenore smiling up with tender eyes. 

I loosed my hold and went away into the 
darkness, stretched my weary limbs along the 
ground, pillowed my gray head on my arms -to 
shut out the waltz-music, the shaded moonlight, 
the soft sweet summer night, 

Then I went to my old home, with its strag- 
gling bushes, its broken rose-trees, its wreck 
of a house, its misery, its neglect, its decay. 
And, in a corner of the garden, with rank 
grass and weeds towering above it, I found 
my mother’s grave and fell on my face beside it. 

Yes, I have been a convict—I have never been 
allowed to forget it, never been allowed to out- 
live it. I've done my best; I’ve struggled, I’ve 
worked and lived, but always in the shadow 
of that shame. I have always seen kindly 
hands draw back and kindly faces wax stern 
and hard as yours has done. The blight of the 
prison has been always upon me, never lighten- 
ing its gloom, never lessening with the passing 
years. It will be always with me—will follow 
me even to the threshold of that home whither 
we, sooner or late, must go—where she has gone. 
Even at the threshold of that door, the shadow 
will fall; but not beyond—thank God, not 
beyond ! 

Like a cameo carved with patient care, as 


SWALLOWS. 





clean-cut and clear, is her perfect face. The 
long curved lashes lie upon her cheeks, her fair 
hands are clasped together, and through her 
dripping robes her rounded limbs are outlined, 
perfect and lovely—but she is dead. 
“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding small.” I stand here gray- 
haired and bent, with none but bitter weary 
; years behind—years that had no good in them 
¢ forme; I can see the grave where I buried my 
$ youth, with its unfulfilled promises, and took up 
the burden that will never be loosed nor laid 
aside. I stand here with none but bitter memo- 
ries—but I live! I can see the fair summer 
landscape spread before me; I can feel the soft 
touch of the perfume-laden wind, as it comes 
to me straight from the lilacs that are blooming 
yonder. I look up at God’s blue sky, and hear, 
far off above the tree-tops, the tumultuous glad- 
ness of the birds; I expand my lungs and take 
into them long draughts of the pure sweet 
summer air—and she is dead. 

In her perfect beauty, she lies there, and her 
ears are sealed to the rush of joyous life; her 
white lids shut her out forever from the sky, 
the birds, the distant sea, and all that I find so 
lovely. Light, warmth, and music, you are 
mine—all mine; while she who loved the light 
and sunshine, the ‘roses and the lilies of life,’’ 
is shut out from them all forever. . 

Unknown, unclaimed> to be lifted by strange 
’ hands which will toss the clods over her fast- 
‘ going beauty. To be nameless, uncared-for, and 
Salone. Do you know what I was about to say? 
‘That I was glad! But Ican't. If she could open 
her eyes, she should hear me say that I forgave 
. her. I'd better go now. Good-night. 
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FLITTING SWALLOWS. 


BY ANNA J. 


I nave wept and I have waited 
Till with grief my heart is freighted, 
For I know that I am fated 

To weep long ; 
For the swallows back are winging 
And no tidings to me bringing— 
My heart has left off singing 

Its glad song. 


Now the days are long and weary, 

And the nights are chill and dreary, 

And there’s nothing, nothing cheery 
Now to me ; 

For the sun that gilds the dawning 

With the golden tints of morning 

Shines upon a cold world’s scorning 
Just as free. 


GRANNISS. 


To and fro, ye swallows, flying, 
Tell you that a heart is dying— 
That perchance it will be lying 

Cold and numb, 
Worn out with a hope defeating, 
Tired of each day’s round repeating, 
Till it tires of even beating, 

Next you come, 


O ye bluebirds! O ye swallows! 
Search among the fair Apollos— 
For him, a fond heart follows 
To and fro; 
With the eye of love, far-seeing— 
E’en a love that fills the being. 
O ye swallows, flitting, flecing, 
Tell him so! 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house-dress, of striped and plain } camel's-hair. The front and sides of the skirt 
gingham or figured and plain sateen. For more } are formed by two large double box-plaits, meet- 
dressy use, it will be a good model for striped } ing in the middle of the front. Then there isa 
challis. The underskirt is laid in large box- 3 narrow panel on the left side, of black moiré. 
plaits all around. On the left side, the plain 
material forms one of the box-plaits. The front 
is much draped, forming a lorg point; the back 
rather short, to display the underskirt. The cor- 
sage is round at the back, either plain or gathered 








to correspond with the full front. If preferred, 

the waist and drapery can all be cut together, 

forming a polonaise. Full sleeves, gathered at 

the top of the shoulders and into cuffs at the 

wrists. Cuffs, collar, and epaulettes all of the plain 

material. Bows-and-ends of narrow watered rib- } The back-drapery is then attached by a two-inch 

bon ornament the costume, as seen in illustration. $ box-plait, fastened down with large oxydized 
No, 2—Is a walking-costume, of light-gray } buttons, slightly puffed over the tournure. The 


a such as summer serge or jacket-bodice opens over a plaited vest of the 
72) 
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material. The jacket has revers of the moiré, 
and is pointed back and front. Similar buttons 


Fig 3 





ornament the jacket. Coat-sleeves, with cuffs of 
peor to correspond. Straw hat, trimmed with 


striped black-and-white ribbon. 





No. 8—Are diagrams showing how to measure 
for a bodice and jacket. First, the length back 
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and front, from the neck-bone in front to the; The sleeve to be measured on the outside of the 
waist; and, in the back, from the top bone near- ; arm, which must be bent for this purpose. The 
est to the neck to the waist, as in Fig. 1 of the } hips to be measured as in Fig. 1, from M to L. 
The length of the shoulder from the collar-seam 
to that of the sleeve; allowing for turnings is an 
important matter. So also is the size of the 
¢ armhole, which should not be too large, and 


a 
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diagrams. Then across the bust and back, from 
F to E. The neck, from A to N. If for a jacket, 
from M to L. - In Fig. 2, from D toC; there it is 





























cut more in the front than at the back, where it 

should be nearly straight. 
No. 4—Is a pelisse for a girl of twelve years, 
in dark-green serge-cloth, machine-stitched with 
that ‘“‘bagging’’ will often be found. Fig. 3 ‘ terra-cotta silk. It is lined with tartan surah 
shows the measurement across the back, J to I. , and brightened up at the waist and neck with 
This corresponds to the D to C measure in Fig. 2. } knots of ribbon in terra-cotta satin. The slightly 
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full bodice has its fullness drawn at the waist. ; It is partly covered with the treble Carrick col- 
lar. High standing collar. Full sleeves gathered 
into deep cuffs. 

No. 5—Is a figured challis, sateen, or gingham 
for a little girl of four to five years. The skirt 
has two flounces, buttonholed on the edge 
with colored cotton—French embroidery-cotton. 

$ Gathered waist; short puffed sleeves. The dress 
is worn over a white muslin guimp or chemisette. 
A sash of the material ties at the back. 

No. 6—Is a sailor-costume for either boy or 
girl. It is made of flannel, dark-blue. The 
edge of the kilted skirt, also the front of blouse, 
edge of collar and cuffs are trimmed by several 
rows of narrow black or white worsted braid. 

No. 7—I1s a breakfast-dress, of plaid gingham 
or batiste. It consists of a simple plain skirt, 
bordered with several rows of openwork inser- 
tion, set on above a wide ruffle of the same 
embroidery. The half-loose sacque—or matinée, 
as it is called—is edged with two ruffles of the 
s embroidery. Down the back, the embroidery is 
Slaid on to form a long V—the same in front. 
; Collar and edge of sleeves to correspond. Loops 
: of gros-grain or watered ribbon trim the back, 
sleeves, and front of sacque. For a very simple 
{ gingham dress, the ruffles may be of the material 
‘ and tucks in place of the rows of insertion. 

No. 8—Is a little boy's knickerbocker costume. 

: The jacket, belt, and pockets are edged with a 

narrow worsted braid. Deep collar and cuffs of 
crocheted lace are worn with such suits by little 
boys in first pants. 
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DRESS FOR A ROYAL PRINCESS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





It is sometimes difficult for us to realize how } daughters have good taste in dress except the 
simply the members of a royal family frequently ; Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. But 
live and dress. Our illustrated alphabet-books { the Princess of Wales is always costumed in 
in bygone years had ‘‘Q for a Queen,’ with ; the best style, yet always most suitable for the 
a bright-yellow highly-decorated coach drawn } occasion; but her dresses, as a rule, do not 
by eight horses, and the queen herself sitting } surpass those of many of the best-dressed women 
therein in ermine robes and crown on her head; ; in our large cities, except in the matter of her 


and, in our mind’s-eye, royal ladies always go; 
about in such gorgeousness. But how different } 
iz the reality. Except on great occasions, the | 
costume of one of the royal family is as simple, } 
often more simple, than that of a fashionable ; 
woman on Fifth Avenue. Queen Victoria is; 
dowdy and old-fashioned to an extreme. It was 
she who first wore the famous Balmoral skirt, in } 
her excursions about her Highland home. This 


showed her great common-sense. None of her’ 


jewels. She is noted for the simplicity with 
which she attires her daughters. 

But she was trained in a hard school for 
a princess. Her father, before he ascended the 
throne of Denmark, was a very poor man for 
a royal one, and the daughter’s pocket-money 
was most limited. The Princess Alexandra, the 
eldest of the three girls, it is said, made her 
own simple dresses and bonnets. Now, though 
she will probably at no far-distant day be Queen 
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of England, it is whispered that many a bonnet ; The skirt is in full plaits at the back, but very 
which she does not fancy is pulled to pieces by slightly draped in front, and the simple Norfolk 
her deft fingers and remodeled to suit better her } jacket is fastened by a brown leather belt with 
fair face. om oxydized buckle. Under the high collar is 

We give, in the front of the book, a copy of $ worn a necktie of dark-blue spotted satin.- The 
a costume made for her second daughter, the brown felt hat is trimmed with long loops of 
Princess Victoria of Wales. It is of brown tweed. ; brown ribbon. 


CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement, the pattern 
entire of a corsage, for a girl of ten to twelve 
years, suitable for either house or street costume. 
It consists of eight pieces: 

1. Harr or Front. 
HaAtr or Unper-FRont. 
Sipr-Fronr. 
Back. 

. Sipe-Back. 

6. SLEEVE. 

7. Purr ror SLeeve. 

8. Curr. 

We do not give the collar. It is simply 
a straight band. The letters and nctches show 
how the pieces are joined. The dress is made 
of cashmere, serge, or camel's-hair, for early ! 
spring, in nun’s-veiling or challis for summer. } 
The skirt is box-plaited all around. A pointed 3 
apron-front and puffed drapery at the back. } 
The band on front, where it crosses over, is of } 

> 
; 
; 








velvet; waistband, cuffs, collar, edge of sleeves $ 
of the same. The puffs for the sleeves are in 
white China-silk or nun’s-veiling. For summer, 
the puffs may be of mull or French nainsook. 
This is a very stylish model for a young miss. } 
Hat of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed } 
with standing loops of ribbon to match the ; 
costume. 3 








SIDEBOARD-COVER, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This elegant design is copied from 
an old pattern-book and carried out 
on écru linen, in cross-stitch and 
Holbein-work, with red and blue 
French cotton. For those who do 
not understand doing Holbein-work, 
we would say the design—that is, the 
large upper part of the pattern in 
detail—may be done simply in out- 
line-stitch, and then the outside done 
in cross-stitch. The ends of the scarf 
are finished with a knotted fringe, for 
which the threads are drawn out in the 
usual way. 





DESIGN FOR PANEL. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER.. 


On the Supplement, we give a design for: flowers. If the latter plan is pursued, the sun- 
a panel, etc., etc., to be done in outline-work { flower should be done in yellow with brown 
on linen or any material which may be pre- ‘ centres, the daisies in white with yellow centres, 
ferred. The whole may be worked in black {the bulrushes in browns, and the leaves and 
silk or in wash-silk of the natural colors of the ‘ grass in different shades of green. 
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COLORED PATTERN: VIOLET SACHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








We give, in the front of this month’s number, Fringe out the ends of the silk and the material 
the full-size design for a violet sachet. The} upon which the embroidery is done and tie with 


embroidery is done upon bolting-cloth, fine; long loops-and-ends of narrow violet ribbon. 
Swiss muslin, or linen cambric, in the natural ; Of course, the sachet is double, the under side 
colors, with filoselle. To make up the sachet, } of the same size as the upper. It is very simple, 
line it with violet-colored surah or satin, making } and can be easily made, the pattern being readily 
a-long bag; fill with some layers of fine cotton } traced from our model in full size. A pretty 
wadding well sprinkled with violet sachet-powder. | Easter-gift. 


BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

The border in cross-stitch which we give in , done in either one or two colors of embroidery- 
the front. of the book is pretty for towels, the } cotton that will wash. Red and blue collars 
bottom of children’s frocks, etc., and can be } have a rich effect. 


CASE FOR FANCY-WORK. 
BY MISS EB. J. WELSH. 


We have something here which will be found ; wide round the corners, and bind it all around 
extremely useful to those working with crewels. } with the braid. Cut an opening in the end of 
The case is made of gray linen. ' For the founda- } the foundation-piece for it slip through, bind 
tion, you will require a piece measuring eleven } it, and cut the corners slanting on this end, as 
by twentytwo inches, and for the pockets a piece } seen here. Baste the piece for the pockets on 
eleven by seventeen. This is curved on the ends 3 and bind it around. Fold the strap and stitch 
and bound with brown braid stitched with yellow 3 it on. A piece of wire bent the shape of a hair- 
silk. A piece six and a half inches by seven } pin is used to draw the crewels in place. The 
is hemmed across the ends and stitched on one } daisies should be embroidered on before the ease 
end of it, to form the pockets for the crewels.} is made up. They are done in crewels; the 
It is divided into seven compartments, with a daisies are worked in bright-yellow and the 
row of stitching between them. For the strap, ; grass in shades of green or olive. Filoselle or 
cut a strip eight inches long and one and a half‘ cottons may be used. 
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DECORATED SCENT-BOTTLE. 


BY MRS. 


Perfumers say that scents of every description 
should be carefully covered from the light, as 
the influence of sunshine is highly deleterious 
to perfume. Delicate odors are known to lose 
their subtlety when under the direct rays of 
natural or artificial light; hence, scent-bottles 
are generally kept in caskets or cases. For 
bottles which stand upon the toilet-table, pretty 
coverings have been invented. 
are made of plush and satin. The sections are 
joined diagonally, and, just where the coverings 
close, handsome sprays of appliqué embroidery 
are placed. The stems of these sprays are 
covered with bows of satin ribbon. Each cover- 
ing is drawn around the neck of the bottle with 
a silk cord, finished at the ends with tassels, 
and a frill of lace is placed inside the upstand- 
ing frill of satin. A similar decoration is very 
effective for rose-jars. 


These coverings 


The covering requires 
to be nicely fitted for the last-mentioned use. 
Various kinds of decoration may be applied— 
hand-painting, embroidery, or clusters of dried 
grass. 





JANE WEAVER. 





FLOWER-POT COVER. 


BY MRS. 


Take a common chip or wicker basket. Run 
two rows of ribbon, at the top, in and’out of the 
wickerwork. A wider ribbon at the bottom. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The centrepiece 1s embroidered upon apiece 


of cloth or felt. Any simple pattern of flowers 
with stems and leaves in the natural colors. 
(479) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Spring Firowers.—Decorate your halls and your parlors 
Growing OLD GRaceFULLY.—Pevple talk and write a $ with spring flowers, If the carpets and furniture are dingy, 
great deal about the necessity for growing old gracefully ; 3 the flowers brighten them up, and even the pretiiest or 
but, after all, Madame Du Deffand, one of the wittiest letter- § most newly furnished house receives an additional beauty 
writers of Louis XV’s era, was right when she boldly } from flowers. We say nothing of the pleasure of gathering 
declared that nobody had any business to grow old at all. ¢ them, that is of course; but a bunch of blushing trailing- 
Astounding as the declaration sounds, one has only to con- } arbutus, with its delicious odor, or a glassful of violets, or 
sider it on its serious side to comprehend the meaning hid- { anemones, or blood-root, or even the catkins from the 
den in the remark and to be forced to admit its truth. The § bushes, give an app nee of refi t about a house 
man or woman who keeps a youthful heart and spirit } which no mere article of furniture can impart to it. 
through sympathy with the young, preserving an interest » Flowers have no equal in this respect, without it may be 
in what is passing in the world about, nanages to find some 2 books or good engravings or a bright fire in season. Then, 
occupation, some object on which to employ mind and sym- $ later, put daisies and buttercups in great brown jugs or 
pathies, no matter how confined the sphere of action, will 2 bowls, no matter if they are of the commonest earthenware, 
always retain a fund of cheerfulness, hopefalness, and 3 and see how your roums are glorified. Do not mix your 
patience, which, where the feelings are concerned, gives } flowers too much, if at all, but mass each kind as much as 
what one might term a second youth. Nine times out of § possible. And, all through the season, your happy friends 
ten, if an old person is not tenderly cherished and heartily } who live in the country can make your rooms look dainty, 
revered by those of younger generations, it is the fault of 3 if not with garden-flowers, then with laurel and wild honey- 
the sufferer. Age in itself cannot be considered lovely any $ suckle, meadow-sweet, wild iris, and. water-lilies; and, 
more than any other species of decay ; but it has only to 3 later, with the gorgeous plumes of the cardinal-flower, the 
follow the example of nature, which is so heedful to make $ eupatorium, the golden-rod, the many varieties of aster aud 
ruins beautiful by wreathing them with ivy, graceful creep- } the Michaelmas daisy, till the bleak winds come again and 
ing plants, and mosses, in order to possess loveliness that $ bear us only delicate half-bleached grasses, the bulrushes 
cannot fail to attract and touch all who look upon it. The 3 gathered earlier in the season, the twigs of the wild roses, 
evergreens of gentleness and sympathy lend. a beauty to ¢ the ivy and holly. 
human age which will produce a similar effect on all who 








to look to it in time that they exhibit the qualities which 
demand reverence and affection as it is of those younger to 
give them. In truth, unless age does this, it has no right to 
expect reverence. The mere fact that you are a man’s 
grandfather does not by itself entitle you to exact his 
respect. He did not ask to be born in order to enjoy that 
privilege. Unless you accompany it by an exhibition of 
qualities which bear out your claim, he would be excusable ? the whole surroundings induce a feeling of comfort and 
in feeling that he could have foregone the honor with equa- $ insensibly produce ease in our intercourse with its occupants. 
nimity. It is every human being’s duty so to grow old that 3 On the other hand, however correctly and well furnished 
he will be loved and revered by those connected with him, § a room may be by the upholsterer, it will still feel like 
and every human being can do it unless he has monsters to } a room in @ hotel or a rarely-used reception-room unless 
deal with ; and even then he must r ber that h stamped with some evidence of female care, and the visitor's 
he is to blame, since they are his descendants, Perhaps no } best company-manners are apt to be brought out to match 
one ever more thoroughly exemplified than Madame Du 3 with the room and rarely thaw into geniality. 
Deffand herself the possibility of carrying out her assertion. ens 
Restricted in means during the latter years of her long life, A GarpEN-Baromerrr.—One of the simplest of barom- 
blind, and delicate in health, even having outlived all near } eters is a spider’s web. When there is a prospect of rain 
relatives, by her brilliancy and fortitude she retained to the ; or wind, the spider shortens the filaments from which its 
last a strong hold, not only on the few survivors of het own } web is suspended, and leaves things in this state as long 
epoch, but on the descendants of those who had been the { as the weather is variable. If the insect elongates its 
admiring and loving companions of her earlier days. threads, it isa sign of fine calm weather, the duration of 
—_ which may be judged of by the length to which the threads 

““Wortn Ten Times THE Money.’’—A lady, renewing } are let out. If the spider remains inactive, it is a sign of 
her club, writes: ‘‘ Ido not know how I could get along ¢ rain; but if, on the contrary, it keeps at work during 
without it. I do the dressmaking for myself and family, $ a rain, the latter will not last long, and will be followed 
taking my patterns off from the Supplements. They are so 2 by fine weather. Other observations have taught that the 
easily fitted L have no trouble with them. They work like $ spider makes changes in its web every twentyfour hours, 
a charm ; and, as for embroidery patterns, there is no need 2 and that, if such changes are made in the evening, just 
of looking elsewhere. In fact, ‘ Peterson’ is worth ten § before sunset, the night will be clear and beautiful. 
times the money it costs, and I must have it.” —- 

— AWN OrictnaL Tax.—Dean Swift proposed to tax female 

Tue Essence or True Nositity is neglect of self. Let ) beauty, and to leave every lady to rate her own charme. 
the thought of self pass in, and the beauty of a great action { He said the tax woyld be cheerfully paid, and would be 
is gone "(480) bloom from a soiled fldwer.— Froude, very prodiictive. 


stantly the remark of a visitor when seated in one where 
the sunlight falls upon judiciously-selected colors, and the 
eyes rest gratefully upon flowers and note the evidences of 
female thought and occupation in well-arranged drapery 
and the prettily-executed and fresh embroidery made by 
clever home-fingers, The furniture, when taken separately, 

may be neither new nor expensive, but it is suitable ; and 
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approach, and it is as much the duty of those growing old : CHEERFUL Rooms.—‘‘ What a pleasant room!” is con- 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN FABRIC-PAINTING. . tells us, to have recreation. Our powers must first be worn 
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NUMBER THREE, 
PANELS. 

The black ebonized panels may be decorated in various 
ways by the amateur artist. Stamp a design of grapes aud 
leaves on a panel. Stamp the same design on white paper. 
Cut from the paper patterns of the leaves. Next prepare 
some putty, by making it perfectly smooth and pliable by 
the addition of boiled linseed-oil well rolled and pounded in. 
Use a smooth heavy pine board for working on, and a good- 
sized rolling-pin, 
inch thick, cut out your leaves, aud place them to corre- 
spond with the leaves’on’ the panel. Cut out stems and 
tendrils, using a small penknife for this purpose. Cut 


Roll the putty out about an eighth of an § 
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out before they can Le recreated or created over again. 

Outdoor recreations used to be almost monopolized, like 
every other good thing, by men; but some women are now 
very wisely practicing them: having, at least, discovered 
that good digestion, sound sleep, and steady nerves can only 
be obtained by taking plenty of exercise in the open air. 
Indeed, there are some girls who go to the opposite extreme 
aud exercise too much. 

“Our Basy’s First anp Seconp Years,’ by Marion 
Harland, is the title of a handsome little book of sixtyfour 
pages, published by Reed & Carnrick, New York, The book 
contains information regarding the proper care of infants 
and young children, also instructions for feeding them. 

It will be sent free by mail by addressing the publishers 


small pieces of putty, and mold them with the fingers in } and enclosing a two-cent stamp. 


the shepe of grapes, to correspond with the grapes stamped 
on the panel. Arrange in place, pressing down lightly. 
Set away in a cool airy place, todry. When dry, paint the 
leaves and stems in silver—lustra—paint and the grapes 
in rich gold, and fire. 

The veins in the leaves are made with a darning-needle, 
before setting the work away to harden. Mix the lustra- 
colors with pale drying-oil, mixing only a little color at 
a time, as they dry rapidly. 

The grapes and leaves may be painted in the natural 
colors, usiug mauve-lake and purple-madder for the grapes, 
chrome-green and burnt-sienna for the stems, and twu 
shades of green for the leaves. 

PERFUME-SACHETS. 

These are pretty ornamented with a small spray of moss- 
rosebuds. Make the outside of sachet of cream-colored 
satin, facing it at the top with crimson satin. No body- 
color is needed on white or cream-colored goods. Paint 
the leaves and stems with chrome-green, using touches 
of lemon-yellow and burnt-sienna. Paint tips of the buds 
with rose-madder. Paint calyxes and outside of buds with 
chrome-green. When this is dry, take a small brush and 
dot the green part over with burnt-sienna. 





Tue Neep or Recreation.—No sensible person is sur- 
prised that the most earnest and least frivolous women 
should enjoy a little recreation. Pleasure is to woman what 
the sun is to the flower: if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, 
it refreshes and imp’ ; if i Mlerately, it withers and 
destroys. ‘‘All religion,’ said an old divine, “is summed 
up in one short phrase: ‘Serve God and be cheerful.’” 
But it is impossible to be cheerful, if the bow is always 
kept bent and we never relax. 

Some of us know young ladies who don’t sing, don’t 
play, don’t care for music, don’t read, don’t ride, don’t 
skate, don’t play tennis, don’t take an interest in anything. 
We are glad to say that girls of this kind are becoming 
uncommon; but some girls and women are much more 
easily amused than others: these are they whose hands 
are busy and whose hearts aré free. The idle, who make 
Pleasure the business of their lives, are incapable of an 
honest laugh ; they are sick of themselves and of everything 
else through selfishness; they are in the condition which 
an Irish orator said his countrymen were in: ‘‘ They don’t 
know what they want, and théy won't be satisfied till they 
get it.’ Though recreation is necessary for everyone, 
& round of excitement fatigues mind and body. Ennui 
is the natural consequence of a life of mere pleasure, and 
is quite as intolerable as the dull monotony ef an utterly 
joyless existence. What is wanted is the happy mean— 
® moderate amount of work and a moderate amount of 
pleasure, and the work to precede the relaxation. Indeed, 
without work it is impossible, as the derivation of the word 











A Norep Poeress writes us: “Accept my congratulations 
on the increasing attractions of ‘ Peterson’s Mugazine’: it 
improves with every issue.” 

“A Wise Man is like one who goes to the bottom of 
a deep well, and, looking up, can see the stars in the 
daytime.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ouly the Governess. By Rosa Nouchette Cary. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—This popular writer’s stories, 
numerous as they are, never lose favor with the public: 
for each newcomer possesses some peculiar attraction to 
distinguish it from its predecessors. Miss Cary holds an 
enviable place in modern fiction, owing to the fact that, 
beside her charm of style and facile invention, she presents 
humanity under aspects which make one rise from the 
perusal of her books with an elevated opinion of one’s 
kind. In this era of exaggerated sensation and coarse 
realism, it is refreshing to turn to stories like hers, and the 
present is one of her happiest efforts. 

The Major's Love; or, The Sequel of a Crime. By Etta 
Brown Price. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
A real love-story ulways possesses a peculiar charm for the 
most hackneyed novel-reader, and this romance is one of 
the prettiest of that sort which has for a long time come 
under our notice. The style is simple but strong, the 
delineation of character is unusually lifelike, even the 
minor personages possessing a distinct individuality. The 
elements of the tale are essentially dramatic and are worked 
up into a plot of unfailing interest. 

The Man Behind. By T. 8. Denison. Chicago: T. 8. Deni- 
son.—The varied incidents of the story occur in Ohio, soon 
after the termination of the Civil War, and the writer is 
evidently familiar with the scenery and inhabitants of the 
region with which the narrative deals. The author has sct 
out to depict those master passions of human nature—love, 
avarice, and ambitiou—and has proved himself equal to the 
difficult task. The book yf an origi and 
strength which cannot fail to insure for it a marked success, 
and the moral lesson which it conveys will appeal forcibly 
to every thoughtful reader. 

Heart-Lyrics. By Jessie F. O. Donnell, New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A striking 
volume of verse, exhibiting a strength and power which 
prove that the author’s poetic gift is not the mere outcome 
of youthful freshness and enthusiasm. As the title of the 
book indicates, most of the poems are lyrics of the affections, 
many of which are extremely sweet and melodious; but 
there are descriptive bits which show that the writer 
possesses that love and appreciation of nature which 
characterize the true poet. 
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OUR ABRBM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 


Boaus BakinG-PowpsR Tests.—Kather ingenious but ¢ 


not less fraudulent are the pretended tests of baking- 
powders being made in many of our kitchens by agents 


who are trying to further the sale of a Chicago article. : 
‘These so-called tests consist in mixing separately, witu >} 


water, a sample of the baking-powder iounu in tae house H 


and of that carried by the agent. From that found in the 
house, if a pure article, the bubbles of gas will rise aud 
burst on top like those from a glass of cuainpague. ‘Lhe 
Chicago baking- powder which they carry, wacn mixeu 
with water, will show an extra frota upon tac top of the 
mixture, which is claimed as evidence of superiority. On 
the contrary, however, it is not only the exhibition of 
« trick, but is absolute proof that the baking-powder which 
so acts is adulterated. 
the adulterant used is a chemical added for the express 
purpose of producing this action and deceiving housekeepers 
as to the true value of the baking-powder. This is not only 
a dishonest trick, but a dirty one: for the chemical is the 
product of the filthy refuse of the slaughter-house, and, 
if this baking-powder is used in the preparation of food, 
passes into the biscuit or cake without change. Of course, 
any statements made in reference to other baking-powders 
by parties caught in practicing such tricks as these for tlp 
purpose of deceiving the public will be entitled to no credit. 

It is probably wisest, in the interest of our families and 
te prevent our food from being coutaminated by tramps 
ef this kind, to turn all persons who wish or attempt to 
tamper with it unceremoniously from the door, and to use 
those articles only which experience has proved satisfactory 
or the official tests have established as pure and wholesome. 


The chemists have ascertained that 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B2~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 





MEATS. 


Croquettes of Meats.—Take any kind of meat; mince it. 
For one dish, put three tablespoonfuls of minced ham sea- 
sened with pepper, salt, and nutmeg; one tablespoonful of 
butter rolled in three of flour; moisten all with one-half 
pint of cream or boiled milk; stir until it is ropy; stir in 
the fresh meat to the consistency of hash; let it get cool ; 
the meat to have been previously cooked. Make in forms ; 
roll in beaten yolk of egg and breadcrumb ; form with a 
knife, not touching them with the hand; fry in hot lard, 
with a little parsley. 

Fried Chicken.—Singe; cut at the joints; remove the 
breast-bones; wipe each piece with a clean wet cloth; 
dredge with salt, pepper, and flour, and toss them in hot 
salt-pork fat till brown and tender, but not burned. 
Arrange on a dish, with boiled cauliflower or potato balls, 
and pour a white sauce over them; or dip in egg and 
erumbs, and fry in deep hot fat, and serve with tomato 
sauce. 

VEGETABLES, 

Cucumber @ la Maitre d Holel.—Peel a nice straight cacum- 
ber and cut it in four pieces lengthwise. Scoop out all the 
seeds and then cut it up again into small long pieces about 
a finger-length. Throw these into a saucepanful of boiling 
water and some salt. When they bend under the touch, 
they are done and must be taken out and very carefully 
drained in a sieve. Then put them into a stewpan with o 
good-sized piece of butter, some finely-chopped parsley and 
chives, salt and pepper to taste. The cucumber will not, 
however, require much salt, as the acid itself renders it 
sait-tasting. Toss the pieces of vegetables well over a brisk 
fire until thoroughly heated through and serve on a very 
hot dish. 

Beetroot.—Take a well-washed beetroot; either bake it in 
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the oven or put it into a saucepanful of boiling water and 
boil for an hour or two nours, according to size ; when coid, 
peel and slice it ; arrange the slices in a dish aud pour over 
it any rich sauce, Or, having sliced the beetroot and 
arranged it on a dish, add pepper aud salt to taste and pour 
over it sufficient plain cream to make the sauce. Ur 
arrange the slices of beetroot with alternate slices of hard- 


g boiled eggs; pour over them a mixture of three parts vil 
) and one of piain vinegar, duly flavored with pepper aud 


salt; garnish tae dist with small button omous aud with 
sprigs of chervil und tarragon, 
DESSERTS. 

Yorkshire Curd Cheesecukes.—To make the curds, procure 
some goud butiermili and keep ita day or two; then put 
a couple of quarts of milk—old is best—into a basin in the 
oven. When it is simmering, take it out and ladle some 
buttermilk by separate spooufuls into it, giving it a geutle 
stir between cach spoontul, As soon as the milk begins to 
look like whey, be cautious not to add too much buttermilk ; 
and, when curds appear in the milk and the whey becomes 
thin, cease adding the buttermilk. Next, tie the curds ina 
strainer or piece of canvas and bang them up to drain tor 
some hours. To make the cheesecakes, add a cupiul of 
cream or good new milk to the curds, a cupful of cleaned 
currants, a cupful of loaf-sugar pounded fine, an ounce of 
mixed peel cut up, and a pinch of salt. Mix all these, 
then add a couple of eggs—the yolks and whites Leaten 
separately—and a wineglassful of rum or Lrandy. The 
curds are then ready. Line pattypans with goud pull- 
pastry ; fill them with the curds and bake in a quick oven. 


Junket —A dessertspoonful of essence of rennet is placed 


in a glass dish which will contain a quart of milk; tho 
milk is added, the whole stirred for a tew seconds, the dish 
placed near the fire on the top of the range and covcied 
with a piece of paper. In about ten minutes, it will have 
set and must be at once removed to.a cool place. When 
quite cold, it is ready for table. Some people like it with 
jam, others with sugar, and everybody with cream—yellow, 
thick, and crinkled with its own richness, 
CAKES. 

Currant-Cakes.—One breakfasteupful of butter, two of 
sugar, three of flour, four eggs, half a cupful of milk, one 
cupful of dried currants, one teaspoonful of Laking-powder, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Rub the butter and sugar 
to a cream, add the Leaten yolks of the cggs, then the 
flour, into which the baking-powder must Le stirred pre- 
viously ; next add the whites of the eggs, the milk, and the 
currants, which must be well floured to prevent them from 
sticking to the bottom. Then flavor, and Lake for thirty 
minutes in a quick oven. When cold, iee euch cake, 
Icing: Beat two cupfuls of castor-sugar with the white 
of an egg. When smooth, spread it on the cakes with 
a silver knife and place before the fire to harden. A few 
chopped almonds on the cake under the icing are a great 
improvement. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fra. 1.—WAakinc-Costume, OF Pink Inpta-Sink. The 
underskirt has a narrow edge of black showing from under 
the skirt. The side-panel is made up of black velvet et 
moiré ribbon, with a simple design in braiding between. 
The overskirt forms a long full apron-front, with straight 
drapery at the back loosely looped over the tournure The 
waist is fulled at the throat into a pointed yoke, and aguin 
fulled into the point at the waist. The back is round. 
A four-inch ribbon ties round the waist, shaping the pointed 
bodice in front with bow-and-ends. Full double-puffed 
sleeves into narrow cuffs. High standing collar. The 
waist fastens inside on the lining. Hat of straw, faced and 
trimmed with black velvet and pink ribbon loops. 
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Fig. 11.—PROMENADE-Dress, oF Matze-CoLorepD Henni- 
erra-ULoTH. ‘The front-width is much wrinkled upon the 
foundation. The side-pauels are made up either of striped 














straight braid and passementerie. Edge of basque, cutis, 
and collar to correspond, ‘Lhe shoulder-cape or mantelet 
fits closely to the shoulders, the frouts full-in under a 
pointed belt or clasp, and the ends loop to form paniers 
on to the skirt, fastening ou the hip under a passementerie 
ornament. Toe cape is trimmed with passementerie. All 
the trimmings are in browu and gold. Straw hat, faced 
with brown velvet and trimmed with shaded ostrich-tips. 

Fig. 11.—Visiting-Dress, 0F PLA AND PLAIN ELEcTRIC- 











































































































































































































FASHIONS FOR MAY. 





novelty woolen or silk to correspond or are tilled up with } 
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Fig. x1.—Buack Lace ParasoL, over black satin. Bam- 
bou handle, 


ALLAN 


Fic. X11.—PRincess Vicrorta or WALES Costums. Brown 
tweed plain skirt, 1n frout, slightly draped. Back in long 
straight folds. Norivlk jacket. belted with leather belt 
aud vuckle, Hat of felt to match, rolled at the sides aud 
immed with standing loops of gros-grain ribbon. 

dic. Xi01.—Croquer-Costume. Skirt of plaid tennis- 
flauuel, plain, Overdress and bodice of plain flannel or 
nun’s-veiling to match. Revers, cufis, and collar of the 
plaid. Straw hat, trimmed with bird. 

rig. x1v.—TurBan Bonnet. Folds of sprigged and 
spangled gold net cover the shape. The coronet-tfront is of 
admiral-blue velvet. The rosette is of Argentine lace, and 
the bird is blue-and-gold. 

Fig. xv.—BonNet ¥oR Maruiep Lavy. The shape isa 
small capote, with front of jet, with inside border of fine 
flowers. The trimming is a large Alsatian bow of gros-grain 
ribbon, which Low is the latest novelty in bonnet-trimmiug. 

Fig. Xvi.—Giku’s 8aitor-Hat. Is coarse satin-straw, 
turns up at the back, trimmed with band and standing 
loops of velvet and gros-grain mixed ribbon. 

GENERAL Remarks.—*pring Silks. All kinds of summer 
silks, such as bengaline, taille frangaise, plaid and plain 
surahs, together with the endless variety of figured China 
silks, will be made up for afternoon receptions and visiting- 
costumes. Some will be combined with plain tu match, 
others made entirely of the plaid or figured. When plain 

silk is used in combination, it will be for the front and back 
of the skirt, while the plaid or figured will appear at the 
sides. Two colors in combination will be very popular; but 
they must be selected with care. Myrtle-green with Suéde- 
colored stripe or plaid. 

Dress-trimmings are of galloons and passementeries; in 
metallic colors, or gold and silver in combination with silk, 
in large braiding patterns. These are used to border the 
edge of skirts—on plain goods—for vests, cuffs, epaulettes, 
collars, etc. 

Poionaise-costumes, giving the effect of the Princess dress, 
but consisting of two pieces, skirt and overdress, are among 
the latest importations. They are generally made in wool 
and silk—wool for the polonaise, silk for the skirt. The 
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5 Buve Bencauing. The skirt, of the plaid, is plain all 
‘ around, the fullness of the back being laid in wide side- 
5 plaits. The overskirt forms a long draped apron-front ; 
x: one side-drapery as sven in illustration; the back long aud 
‘i slightly puffed over the tournure. The waist has a pluited 
~. vest of the plain surah, with revers running into the point 
a of the basque, of the plaid. Coat-sleeves. Small turban, 
ba made of the material of the gown, trimmed with two smuil 
oe wings with loops of ribbon. 
i Fig. 1v.—WALKING-CosTUME, OF MyrtLk-Green NUN’s- 
of Vutina CoMBINED wiTH Fancy Srrivpsep Suran. The 
wed stipe is fulled into one side—the left, generally—forming 
of apanel. Drapery, both front and back, long, straight, and 
<a, full. The long pointed bodice opens over a full vest of the 
ite surah, the top plaits of which are crossed in diamond- 
the shaped lines with braid of the color of the gown; this is 
uf repeated at the top of the panel. The back of the sleeves 
co. have a full plaiting of the surah, epaulette and cuffs to 
uo match the top of the vest. Round turban hat of the 
the materials, turned-up side-brim with the surah, trimmed 
dich with cock’s-plumes and loops of ribbon. 
vied Fig. v.—Visitina-Dress, oF Terra-Cotta-CoLorep 
have Sura, trimmed with moiré of a lighter shade. The plain 
rhea underskirt has plain folds of the material, of two lapping 
a each other across the front-width. Same kind of folds 
llov’, cover the front of the waist. The polonaise has the moiré 
fulled upon the waist, and the fronts open over the skirt. 
The moiré forms the paniers and the wide border around 
age: the bottom of the skirt. Plain coat-sleeves and wide 
sees waistband with buckles finish this costume. Turban hat 
jo of straw, trimmed with loops of ribbon and quills. If 
me preferred, the drapery may be arranged upon the skirt 
n the and the round waist separate. 
i, ote Fig. vi.—WAaLkinG- Dress, oF Stripep Wooten. The 
nd the skirt is cut on the bias and perfectly plain. The frout- 3 
a from drapery forms a long point, much plaited at both sides, one 3 
thirty of which is shown, The back-drapery also long and much 3 
cake, plaited iuto the waist. Norfolk jacket, belted at the waist. 
w bite Plain coat-sleeves, cut on the bias. Straw hat, faced with 
id with velvet, turns up at the back, trimmed with ostrich-plumes, 
lini Fic. vi1.—Girw’s Scuoot-Frock. Myrtle-green serge. } 
a great The skirt has three flounces, with a uarrow row of braid- 3 
iug. The belt, cuffs, and collar are braided to match. The 
waist is box-plaited back and front, opens on the left side. 
Plain coat-sleeves, 
Pia. viit.—Girt’s Hat. A turban-like brim in coarse ¢ 
traw, displaying Gobelin shades to harmonize with the $ 
x. The ttriped ribbon. Long pins, with gilt or shell balls, orna- : 
m under ment the bow. og 
J ai Fic. 1x.—Watkina-Dress, oF STRIPED AND PLAIN 
heaveey CaweL's-Hatr. The underskirt is laid in large box-plaits 3 
straight Wer-drapery long in front, and also in the back. Basque § 
os be: Pointed in front, two sharp points in back. Collar and cuffs : 
nd a 





of the stripe. This will be a good model for striped and 
Plain zephyr-cloth. Turban hat, with velvet brim, trimmed 
in front with standing loops of ribbon. 

Fig. x.—Boy’s Frock, of piqué or flannel. Skirt box- 


Dlaited. Blouse-jacket opening over a white shirt of flannel 
or linen, 


is round. 





1c pointed 
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polonaise is very long, and laps diagonally from the right te 
left side. Say dark-blue cashmere over a golden-brown 
bengaline, braided with blue silk cords or passementerie, a 
border for the skirt, vest, cuffs, etc. 

Full corsages, with or without lapped fronts, will be in 
great favor, especially for slender figures. For wash-dresses, 
such as ginghams, plain muslins, sateens, and all cotton 
goods, it will be only necessary to add two or three inches 
of greater breadth to the edges of the fronts, and gather this 
into the throat and waist. 

Garibaldi waists, with pointed yoke and belt, are an 
improvement upon the loose Garibaldi shirt of the past. 
These waists are plaited under a belt and are long enough 
to cover the hips, being shorter at the sides and back, and 
longer in front. They are made of cashmere or camel’s-hair 
cloth, and the yoke, cuffs, and collar are braided in worsted 
braid of a darker color. Some more dressy ones are braided 
with gold or silver braid. Young girls wear bright-red, 
while older ones select some suitable color to wear with 
black silk skirts. 

Dressy ‘breakfastjackets are made of cloth, cashmere, or 
surah, with blouse-vests of surah or lace. Some are bor- 
dered with llack velvet ribbon, on which a simple pattern 
is braided with either gold or silver braid. 

New Colors, Embroideries, Velvets, Ribbons, ete.—Green 
promises to be again the fashionable color. The prettiest 
and most stylish are the dull moss-shades, grayish-green, 
pale Nile-green, linden-green and myrtle, copper-colors, 
and pigeon blue or gray. In ribbons, plain edges and 
ombré effects, in ali colors and shades, are the latest novelty, 
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showing all the tones of one color and sometimes several , brim, is popular, but is too showy and eccentric for. every- 
eolors in one ribbon. Moiré ribbons will still be used for day wedr. Hats in all possible varieties will be much worn 
sashes and trimmings, Wider ribbons will be used in trim- § this , the diff shapes and materials offering 
ming bonnets and for strings. Embroideries with gilt and } styles to suit every possible taste. 

silver will be employed for fronts and crowns of bonnets. In the wa, of gloves, Parisian fashion prescribes that for 
Velvets in ombré. Ustrich-tips also ombré or mottled. In } evening-dress they should never be worn higher than the 
fact, we are likely to be deluged with ombré effects in all § elbow. If it is desirable to cover the upper part of the arm, 
millinery and dressy costumes. elbow-sleeves should be added to the corsage, Tan-colored 

Small bonnets, with trimming not, so high as for the win- ; gloves in undressed kid are worn with black evening-toi- 
ter, but yet not low, by any means, Flowers, such as e@ } leites, or in fact with all those in dark colors. Cream-white 
large rose with bud, with a long stem, or a chrysanthemum. { undressed kid is worn with white or pale-tinted ball-dresses, 
Siagle effects will be used on bonnets, standing amid some } though the tan-colored glove is still admissible, even if no 
loops of ribbon. longer the height of the fashion. It is considered very 

Round hats in straw, with high pointed crowns and close $ stylish to wear long gloves in undressed kid the shade of the 
effect in trimming, for strect and shopping, while large } light-tinted ball-dress with which they are worn, such as 
picturesque ones, profuscly trimmed with wreaths of roses, $ very pale-pink, straw-yellow, or pale-gray, or even very 
apple-blossoms, or ostvich-tips, will be used for country 3 light-blue; but these delicately-colored gloves must be made 
wear, garden-puarties, etc. toorder. Glovesin dark glacé kid are occasionally worn with 
dark walking-dresses. The stitching up the back has gone 
out of fashion, so the glacé kid glove is made perfectly 
plain and has from six to eight buttons, the mousquetaire 
form being reserved for the more flexible undressed kid. 

The bair is still worn in coils on the top of the head, but 
various pew ways of adorning it are signalized. Aigrettes 
in herons feathers, matching the color of the toilette or of 
ita trimmings, are woru, intermixed with ornaments in 
diamonds, by married ladies. Puffs of tulle, adorned with 
Jong sprays of flowers or with pins headed with suspended 
diamonds or pearls, are also worn. But the prettiest of the 
new coiffures is a small wreath of roses or other small 
flowers without foliage, made just large enough to encircle 
the coils of the hair and fastened at one side with a butter-™ 
fly in real or imitation precious stones or with a star ora 
crescent in diamonds. 

A very lovely new color has just been introduced by 
Worth. It isa warm rich shade of red, something between 
rose-pink and crimson, and might be called ** crushed rasp- 
berry,’ that title best describing it. Gold braid, gold 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rve ves Petits CHampPs. 
The spring fashions, like the spring flowers, are coming 
forth one by one. In the way of wraps and millinery, 1 
have but little to add to the very full indications in my 
letter of last month. As to dresses, the very cold debut of 
the present spring has confined the novelties that have 
already appeared to costumes in vigogne and cashmere or 
to cloth suits with jackets lined with silk. Corsages are 
made sloping up at the hips nearly to the waist and witb a 
very shallow point in front, At the back, the lower edge is 
prolonged, basque fashion, in three hollow lined plaits. 
The coat-sleeve continues the favorite for walking-dresses, 
though toilettes in more dressy material often have elbow- 
siveves made full and without lining. The polonaise is 
coming more and more into favor, and, in vigogne or cash- 
mere, looped over a velvet or silk skirt, is very stylish. It 
is much more elaborately trimmed than formerly, being 
often bordered with braiding, and sometimes having flut ¢ gauze, and gold laces are greatly in vogue for trimming 
folds of the material crossing the bust and fastened with : evening: dresses, and the former is still seen a great deal on 
a large button at one side df the waist. The looping and > walking-suits as well. Fashion now permits the wearing 
draping is also very graceful. One costume, shown me in 3 of innumerable bracelets over the long glove, at evening 
steel-gray vigogne and black velvet, had the vigogne polo- ) parties. They may vary in style as much as the wearer 
naise caught up at the left side nearly to the waist and ° chooses, 
falling in three flat folds, each of which was braided with ; 
wide black-and-silver braid in a large showy pattern. The ; 
skirt of the polonaise was edged with a band of braiding 
3 
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The bust was crossed from right to left with flat folds of 
cashmere, fastened just above the skirt-looping with a large 
button covered with cashmere and worked with a design in 
black and silver. Collar and cuffs braided to correspond. 
The underskirt was in plain black velvet. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Suir ror A Boy or Fovr Years. It is made ot 
Scotch plaid tweed, combined with pin-striped tennis-flannei. 
} The skirt of the plaid is box-plaited, opening an the left side 
over a panel of the striped material. The plaid skirt is but- 
Worth has lately originated some charming and simple } toned on this side with five large bone buttons, as seen in 
dresses in gray cashmere trimmed with ribbons in black { illustration, The short jacket opens over a blouse-shirt of 
French faille. A dress in white nun’s-veiling had all the ; the stripe. Cuffs and collar to match. 
draperies bordered with a white gauze ribbon brocaded with » Fie. 11.—Rvusstan CostumMz, FOR A Giri or 81x Years. 
white, below which was set a bias band of emerald-green < Striped red-and-white gingham, trimmed with Oriental gal- 
velvet headed with a row of gold braid put on in a loop 3 loon. The underskirt is kilted, the overdress fastens at one 
pattern. ; side. Sailor-hat in straw, trimmed with red ribbon loops. 

There is nothing new to signalize in the shapes of bon- Fig. 11.—Prtisse, roR Girt or Seven Years. The 
nets and hats. Some of the most elegant of the former are } material is checked woolen, lined throughout with silk, 
made entirely of gold lace, worked with gold spangles, over $ and trimmed with galloon or worsted braid. The form is 
pale-colored taffeta or gauze. Embroidered gauze very $ Princess, and it has three capes. Scotch turban, trimmed 
richly and elaborately worked is also employed. One bon- } with loops of galloon and two sharp-pointed wings. 
net that I saw was composed of green gauze ribbon worked { Fic. 1v.—Grru’s Napourtaine Cap. Broad circular brim 
with a scattered design of hops in high relief, executed in $ in cream-and-gold glossy straw, with a bag in the shape of 8 
green floss-silk. Wheat-ears in gold or in silver, or with jelly-pouch in green surah silk gracefully attached at the 
the beard in gold or silver and the grain in silk, are highly ; side, terminating in a taseel-like bow of cream-and-gold 
fashionable for trimming. A very dressy bonnet is com- } narrow ribbons. 
posed of gold wheat-ears, laid in regular lines upon the $ Fre. v.—Sartor-Hat, ror Girt or TEN To TWELVE 
frame, and alternating with strips of miniature ivy in $ Years. Dark-blue straw, trimmed with dark-blue or red 
green velvet. The Directoire shape, with its vast projecting ? gros-grain ribbon in large loops at one side. 
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io Healthy Children, 
- As well as the more. delicate, 
cae are liable to sudden Colds, 
nite Croup, Sore Throat, Pneumo- 
se, nia, etc. Hence, every house- 
Ro hold should be provided with 
ery 

the ] 

r Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
very 

rade the safest and most effective 
with remedy for all pulmonary com- 
an plaints. It soothes irritation 
_ of the Larynx, strengthens the . 
: Vocal Organs, allays soreness 
but of the Lungs, and prevents 
ettes Consumption. For years, this 
or of medicine has been the most 
ae popular and successful Cough 
= Cure in the trade. 

Hye “The high reputation of Ayer’s; 
small Cherry Pectoral, as a remedy for dis-. 
circle eases of the throat and lungs, attracted: 
utter" my attention more than twenty years 
ora ago. The employment of it then, 

through the youth of my children, when 

“d by croup and whooping cough were fre- 
tween y quent and dreaded visitors, was so sat- 
rasp Ss isfactory as to win for it my confidence 
gold and a permanent place in my medicine chest. Subsequent trials have afforded 
amAng severe tests of its curative qualities. Ordinary colds, coughs, soreness and in- 
eal on flammation of the Throat and Lungs, are among the affections for which it has 
paring been successfully used in my family. With me it is an indispensable remedy in 
baadiies all throat and Jung troubles.’ — Aimz BerceGEAY, Donaldsonville, La. 
mata “For the speedy cure of colds, and for the relief of children afflicted with 
PER. croup, I have never found anything equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is the * 


most potent remedy I have ever used.”—B. T. Jounson, M. D., Mt. Savage, Md. 


“i Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


lannel, 
eft side PREPARED BY 


whe Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


hirt of teen a 


rt YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 


sat ome Can only be preserved by keeping the Blood rich and pure. Cheeks 





— disfigured with pimples and blotches indicate that the vital fluid is 
e silk, badly out of order. To thoroughly cleanse the Blood, and renovate the 
form is system, the safest anc most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
rimmed Try it, and restore the youthful bloom of your complexion. 


oe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


” bo PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 
Sold by Druggists, Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 

TWELVE ; 

2 or red 
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C OCOA | pl Lom M ) 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


We oft pst int your name and aa 
dress 2 merican Agents’ Direc. 
8 tory, for only A cents in post- 


age stamps ; you will then receive great numbers of picturcs, cards 
catalogues, books.sample werks of art, circulars, magazines, pa. 
pers, general samiples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whore 
names are i is Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agen. y business. Tens of millions of 
doilars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. ‘I his Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufix turers of the United States 
and Europe, It is regarded as the standard Agents Directory ef the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest aweits all whose names oppear 
Mm it. ‘Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out. while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream ‘The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make moncy traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents: those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names mre in this Directory get this information 
FREE and complete. ‘This Iirectory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you cap 
make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, | Maine. — 


on iS A POSITIVE CURE 
mee 1 C(H (HieFREmeDies| For all a Painful Comp!lainisand Wenknesacs 
Mr amie So common aric: g the 


eahis Fuu. Sema Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulecra- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spiral Weakncos 
RICE & CO. and is particularly adapted to the Chenze of Life. 
- AUBURN,NY. It will dissolve and expel tumors from the tterusinen 


~ ANY PE PERSON C CAN “PLAY early stage of develonment. Tho tendency to cancerous 

MU USIC . the with- humors there is checkod very speecily by its use. 
out PIANO AND ORGA the It removes faintness, flatuloncy, destroys all craving for 
aid ofa tgachor by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide stimulants, and relieves wentness of tho etcmach. It 
to the keys. No previous knowledge of music whatever cures Bloating, Headaches, Ncrvous Prost:ction, General 


required. Senl for book of testimonials, Free. Address Debdility, Slee>lessness, Depression and Incigestion. 
SOPEK MUSIC CO., Box 1447, New York, N. ¥. That Pectin of bearing dovn, causing pain, wcight and 


PEERLESS DYES apie Mt will at all timer, and unéc allelreumctanoesact in 


harmony with the laws that govern the fer:ale system. 
BUY THE WRINGER 3x1 Fer Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
oavh \T unsuxpassed, Correspondence frecly answered, ,Address 
f in confidence LYDIA E, PINKIZNAM, LYNN, MASS 

IL] ination 

AK Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER FILLS, cure const‘~atien, 
iS) s PUR R C k AS E t EAR Lijiousness, and torpidity of the l'ver. 25 cts per Lex. 

A aves half the R. <4 of other — ieee 

wringers, and costs b Scld by all Drugegists. 























% EMPIRE? cts REASE HAIR | DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 
a ~~ e 

- d BY 2) Rubber Bo ny Sosa ae, neaes ON THE HAIR DESTROYER 

- nab one aae 8 Expire Angresed by Eminent Phystiets:=«. 
LIPS A anch Preparation. quarante d Ines lens to 

] tnd free from poisonous deugqe: highly 

> never fails to permanently remove t Ne 
hair; nut np in plain packet« in the form ef & 
g {3c ‘ed letter. Price, 8100 per pocket. Sold 
| by D uqgists, We will send it by mail on re- 


} ceipt of prive 
| WILLIAMSON & co. 
ARMS. 71 Park Place w York 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

yD é ae went ager in the World for their 
- - - im re .tr t i 

“oF ) PPB Sopertinous Haire Birth Marks’ ‘Motem, Warts 

SHOES S ) } : J Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, aene. Pim- 

MOR RES ~ wos _ Black Heads, Scars. Pittin -, ete., and their 

reatmunt. Send 10c. for 60-page boek treatin 

| WHITTE Hct EDGE DRESSING | BD on so nuininptreigsy shaogo 
3 r. Vi OODBU 

dee witt “NOT INJURE | them | a 37 North Pea:! St., Albany. . N.Y. 

i , Fstablished 1870. Inv -ntor of Facial ret siances, 

: Springs, etc, Six Parlors; three for Ladies. 
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SPALDING’S 


PREPARED 


GLUE 


The Famous Adhesive of the Wortxp. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


Tt holds like a vise. . It mends everything. 


TH STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


Two-ounce bottle, 25 cents, with brush. 


Sold everywhere. 


Elegant Form 








i \ 
HEALTH 
PERFECTLY 


COMFORT | COMBINED IN 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the mest popular in tue a and for 
gale by all leacing d.clers. Price by mail £1.50. 


FOY, HARMON & CUADWICK,New Haven, Conn, 
e: i. $9-08 AND SEWING MA 


up. 30 styles, Sent on 

trial; a and perfect; war- 

Y uy direct and 
a A alf. Cirenlar with 10 19,000 tes- 

| % bimoninls ere GED, a 











Clinton St. ,Chieago, 1 
FINEST 
FONE 


EMERSO >T WOR 
\ BE ° ‘K 
EVERY PIANO a rey se Bae Ree sg 


"= PIANOS 


SEND’ FOR 
CATALOGUE 
EMERSON PiANO CoBOSTON MASS, 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can excted 
in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed wiih that incom- 
| parable dentifrice, fragrant 


‘SOZODONT 


| Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old-age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


PAYSONS INK 22 


SOLD BY Aki DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 








Factory Euds at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and goou culors. Sent by 
== mail on recejpt of 40 cents. 10) Crazy Stitches f= 
===) in each ar Send Postal note or cay 
=| to THE BRAINERD & eee ade 8 iL. 
=) SILK CO., 621 Market Street. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


OO , 
7 CAD 1EWS 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to getup 
orders for our celebrated Tens 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 

Gold Ba: <a Rose ——. 


Tea e Decora’ 
old Band Moss Rese Pin Bet, or Set, or ene: Band os 


COoMPAN 4 





Wocorated Toil a A ‘or full MER{CAN. TE address 


i} 
JB. Oy boxy hand 6s Voony 8k, Now Vali, 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 


—— IN THE WORLD.—— 
It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 
HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
L- contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 


the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great savi of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
es all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 














Beware of Imitations. 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->:~<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 





GOLD MEDAL, PARTS, 1878. 


Breaktast Cache 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cecoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 

A cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Vanilla Coca 


Like all our chocolates, is pro. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 

4, and is highly recommended by 
tourists, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


=STABLISHED i80!I. 























der from his nearest wholesale grocer. ‘ 
Re carefully the inside wra ae around each bar, 
and be careful to follow ai rections on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before fying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfu 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 





NTERESTING 
~<TO LADIES>- 


Ladies ali appreciate lovely things, and like 
to ornament their homes. If they only knew 
how easy they could procure the prettiest of 
ornaments and at the same time benefit them- 
selves, they would all take advantage of this 
excellent opportunity. A magnificent package 
of beautiful oleographfe and chromatic samples 
of the lithographic art is mailed to anyone 
who purchases a box of the genuine Dr. C. 
MeLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills from their HR | \\\ 


druggist and mails the outside wrapper, with e R LH E HAI Q 
8 


four cents in stamps and their address plainly 
written, to Fiemina Broruers, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Sanet and the Best 
Oldest a est. 
A book foreve-y womaty Fastens the hair where it has a tendency to 
. Sample puges FREE” | full out, renews its growth where the fibres 
mos lar work for 
»$2.00 
$8,000 Scing |" AGENTS 


have disappeared, preserves its color in spite 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, ill. 





of age, sickness, and sorrow, and makes it— 
however harsh—as flexible and glossy as silk. 
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POND’S EXTRACT 


INVALUABLE 





sen Sore-Eyes, 


Catarrh, ene 3 Sore-Throat, 
Piles, aye ] Diphtheria, 


Sun-Burns, ih iy Sores, 

Neuralgia, Pe ee URED Inflammation, 

Toothache, iDire camp int! and 
Bruises, PO oesons weet Hemorrhages 
Burns, are = of all kinds. 


FOR FORTY YEARS USED ax hedacned by eminent Physicians, Surgeons, 
Hospitals, and the people throughout Europe and America. 

THE BEST-RECOMMENDED axd best-known remedy in use. The Pulpit, 
the Bar, the Bench, the Army, the Navy, and distinguished people in all the 
ranks of life unite in praising it. 

sa CAUTION.—See trade-mark on bottle above. Name on every bcttle. 

Beware of imitations. 
POND’S EXTRACT—Price: 50 cents, $1.00, and $1.75. For sale everywhere. 
a@r-Send for History of POND’S EXTRACT CO’S Preparation. Sent free on application to 


POND’S | EXTRACT Sere 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Ss and over Raven Gloss 
{ EN EAR has been in the mark- 
et, and is yet unequalicd, Jicserves leather. Is an oil 
dressing. Econ: mical. Don't take others, ladies! rep- 
resented to be “just as good vr Leiter.” Allow no 
a For sale ever) where. 

BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfis, 71 Parclay §t., N. Y. 


THE FLYING DOVE OF PEACE 


A richly-frosted, quivering, flying Dove, 
A Dream of Life screen calendar. An imported 
ideal head. An imported frosted snow-scene 
T: and a full get of magnificent floral cards. 
aay Serer Fourteen artistic pieces. Sent to anyone who 

will buy from a druggist a box of the genuine 

Your Sea - Dr, C. M’Lanz’s Crirsratep Liver Piris— 

PLACE ALL DR price, 25 cents—and mail us the outside wrapycr 

thas from the box with four cents in stamps, Write 

’ your address plainly. Frrumxq BrotHFRs, 

Pirtspurcu, Pa. Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Tills 

are a sure cure for Sick-Iendache, Riliousness, 

and Dyspepsin. They sre peculiarly adapted 

for ladies and are absolutely safe. Prepared 
from the purest materials. 
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CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1888. 





His Little Princess. 
(Lilustrated), 

A Life—A Puvem. By Robert O. Lincoln, 

Sometime—A Poem. By Dee Sharkleford, 

The Romance of a Cornfield. By Alice 
Mand Ewell, 

The Lovers at Tuggle’s Gap. By James 
T. Prickett, 

The Youth with the Violin—A Poem. By 
Minna Irving, 

‘“‘Lomy.”’ By Maggie M’Adams,. .. . 

My Birthday—A Poem. By Agnes L. 


By Anna M. Dwight 


Put to the Test. By Frank Lee Benedict, 


True Happiness—A Poem. 
Wotton, 


By Henry 


Afterglow. By Mattie Dyer Britts, 


June—A Poem. By Lucien Arnold, 


The Mills of the Gods. 
“After Many Days,’ 


Baby May—A Poem. By Carlos, ... 
By Auna M. Hoyt, . 


A Spring Song—A Poem. By Margaretta 
Lippincott, 


By the author of 


In Harvest-Time. 


560 

Things Worth Knowing, 561 

Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 
By Emily H. May (Illustrated), .. . 

Editorial Chit-Chat, 

Mothers’ Department (New Series). By 
Abram Livezey, A.M.,M.D.,..... 

Notices of New Books, 

Our Arm-Chair, 


563 
572 


573 
578 
574 
574 
574 
576 
576, 


Fashions for June (Illustrated), .... 
Our Paris Letter, 
Children’s Fashions (Illustrated),. . . . 





EMERSON "eee" 


EST WORK 
£ VERY PIANO! 45.000 | iB 

MATERIALS 
WARRANTE() Suede : 


= PIANOS 


CATALOGUE. 
EMERSON PIANO GoBOSTON MASS, 


Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. % 


Workers of Wood or Metal, 
without steam peers by using outfits of these” 
Machines. can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing met 
work. Also for INDUSTRI Bt 
8 LS or Home TRAININ 
With them boys can acanire ite 
eal journeyman’s ay 7 





- AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


WIND 
Sain’ by Jewelers. By mail, 25 cts. 
J. S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y. 


ir ‘ 1 T7-INDELIBLE 

. : THE OLDEST 

’ THE BEST 

SOLD BY ALL:DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 
TO $8 A DAY. Sample worth $1.50, FREE. 


Tines not under the horse's feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDER COMPANY, Ho.ty, Mics 


PEERLESS DYES: azcth¢.2ES?: 


SoLpBY Davaarsts, 











Circulars free’ 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER 
EPPS’S 
GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 

Be THES GOOD NEWS 
FaByeiis ICAN 

oT mam LO LADIES. - 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 





ComPany 


:old Band Moss 
WVecorated a 
P. BE GEA 
° 


‘Is Twi rl i INOT INJURE t hem| 
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m Paines 


Givin 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration,Nervous Head- 
“==ae= ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A mane TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


_ AS ae a ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 


AS ‘A "LARATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


ASA py ety It + cree the Kid. 
neys and Cures th 
Recommended by Sinema and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prepeictere, 
BURLINGTON. VT. 








Elegant Form 





and PERFECTLY 
COMFORT | COMBINED IN 
MADAME FOY’'S 
SkirtSupporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
Bale by cll leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY,HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.— 


It is Strictly Pare, Uniform in Quality, 


HE original formula for which we paid o*4 
twenty vs ago has never been modi 
aneed at he sitghtest. This soap is iden- 
tical in snake: | bap A with that 
made twenty 
T contains not! ‘ing vik 2 can injure 
the finest fab ¢. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a gress saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
ss all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 




















Beware of Imitations. 


NSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 

Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 

any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<>-— 


and take no other. . Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
READ carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow ai rections on each 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
pees trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonde: 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


LADIES’ ELAstic suits 
A Tailor-Made Waist cere sdaitiona"maicrl 


For the Price of an Ordinary Dress-Pattern, 


and guaranteed the most satisfactory outfit ever aciaiea 

for the money. $5.00 to $21.00. Write for samples, 
NEW SPRING STYLES IN 

STOCKINET JACKETS, ........ $2.75 To $12.00 
Black, Colors, Stripes, and Checks. 


JERSEYS (S200 Prices} $1 to $45 








CLOTH JACK@TS,. .... cece. $2.50 ro $30.00 
iT LL Sr re - 6.00 To . 40.00 
MWA re, 2 0 0 wt 0 y's ame 5.50 To. 25.00 
BEADED WRA Ps Othe . «culate on 7.50 To 35.00 
BLACK EMBROIDERED FICHDOUS, . 5.00 to 30.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write and mention this i 





“COX, 


LEWIS S 
1220 Chestnut aereeh ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yee Este rare ele 








Solid neh op ory ee 
teed for Six Years and cane 
ounae Stool ied sarone’§ forTRIALINYOUR 
oy" Hom 








ini" MARCUAL 2 "puity. 
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SEO 


\ : ‘ } ~ 
, . 
clothing, paint, |) 
or woodwork 


washed in the old rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join that large 
army of sensible, economical peo- 
ple, who from experience have 
learned that James Pyle’s Pearline, 
used as directed on each package, 
saves time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. Your 
clothes are worn out more by washing than 
wearing. It is to your advantage to try Pearline. 


9 Vig VSAM OV ADCADV AN 2D NAC ZT 


JAMES PYLE, 


where, 





WITH 
Dyspepsia, Liver-Complaint, 
Indigestion, Rheumatism, 
Fever and Ague, 
Kidney and Bladder Disease. 


TRY THE NATIONAL TONIC, 
HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


A GOOD ALTERATIVE AND TONIC FOR FAMILY PURPOSES. 
The botanic and remedial agents combined in the preparation of Hostett-r’s Stomach Bitters comprise 
some of the most efficacious extracts of herbs, barks, and roots known to botanical medicine, harm: niously combined 
after a long experience and observation of their practical effects on the human system, with a purified spirituous 


basis, from which all harmful elements are eliminated. It arouses and revivifies the stagnant and impoverished blovud- 
currents and sends a thrill of hope and joy with every pulsation of the heart. In fact— 


The Bitters will 
Strengthen and Tone the Stomach, 
Rouse the Dormant Liver, 

Regulate the Kidneys, 
Purify the Blood, 
And aid in restoring 


Health and Vigor. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 


BOY’S SUIT. 





SLEEVE. LACE HAT. 















































HOUSE-DRESS. GIRL'S DRESS. GIRL’S HAT. 





























PELISSE. 





DRESS-HAT. 


MORNING-BODICE. 





























AFTERNOON-DRESS. GARDEN-HAT. BOY’S COSTUME. 






































UMBRELLA-CASE. TRAVELING-SHAWL COVER. 
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PINCUSHION, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 
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VISITING-DRESS. BOY’S SAILOR-COSTUME. 



































